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THE INSTITUTE’S SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION 


The second annual convention of the 
Edison Electric Institute, held at Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., June 4-6, inclusive, pro- 
vided an opportunity for a survey of the 
Institute's accomplishments during the 
first year and a half of its existence, 
under President Cortelyou’s  distin- 
guished leadership, and saw the initiation 
of plans for further broadening and in- 
creasing the organization’s usefulness 
under the guidance of Mr. Thomas N. 
McCarter, its newly elected President. 

The convention was one of the most 
satisfactory meetings that the electric 
light and power industry has ever held. 
Practically all of the member companies, 
and all of the sections of the country, 
were represented by the 1015 delegates 
and guests who registered for the conven 
tion. The business sessions were well 
attended. The addresses were all of a 
practical nature and contained much in- 
formation and many suggestions of value 
to the industry. Plans for committee ex- 
pansion and enlarged activities were com- 
pleted and authorized, and plans for co- 
operative promotional enterprises looking 
toward increased business for this and 
other industries were initiated or elabo- 
rated. Altogether a great deal of con- 
structive work, affecting both the indus- 
try at large, and more narrowly, the 
Institute itself, was accomplished. 

The centering of the convention af- 
fairs at one hotel, the Traymore, facili- 
tated the informal meetings and discus- 
sions which are always a valuable part 
of a convention, and the pleasant weather 
conditions further added to the enjoy- 
ment of the delegates, of whom a large 
proportion were senior executives of the 
industry. Despite the vicissitudes of the 
past four years the spirit of the industry 
to push ahead in spite of all obstacles was 
very evident in the attitude of those 
present. As epitomized by Mr. Cortel- 
you, “ we shall go forward with 
resolute determination to make the in- 
dustry as great in leadership as it is in 
technical strength, to protect and defend 
its legal and constitutional rights against 
unjust aggression, to promote the widest 


possible use of its service at the least 
possible cost to every class of consumer, 
doing our work as well as we know how, 
striving always for improvement.” 
Among the important actions at the 
convention was the decision to increase 
the number of committees dealing with 
engineering and technical subjects from 
three to five. As now constituted, the 
engineering group will include the Elec- 
trical Equipment, the Transmission and 
Distribution, the Accident Prevention, 
the Prime Movers and the Hydraulic 
Power Committees. The Accident Pre- 
vention Committee is a new committee, 
and the Prime Movers Committee and 
the Hydraulic Power Committee will 
undertake and enlarge the work of the 
former Power Generation Committee. 
The personnel of these and other com- 
mittees of the Institute will be increased 
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in order to have larger representation of 
member companies on each of the com- 
mittees. 

Amendments to the Constitution per- 
mitting enlargement of the Board of 
Trustees and the Operating Committee 
and greater flexibility in the functioning 
of the Institute were also voted. Three 
new trustees were elected to the Board 
and those whose terms expired this year 
were reelected. The new trustees are 
Messrs. Louis H. Egan, Frank W. 
Smith and William H. Taylor. 

Papers and addresses at the three gen- 
eral sessions related chiefly to commercial 
plans and means for increasing kilowatt 
hour sales, rates and their economic rela- 
tion to other factors, taxation and engi- 
neering and management subjects. The 
latter papers were treated from the dual 
objectives of increasing efficiency and 
lowering operating and investment costs. 

Meetings of the Operating Committee, 
Accounting Committee, Statistical Com- 
mittee, Sales Committee, Power Genera- 
tion Committee, Electrical Equipment 
Committee and Transmission Committee 
were held during the convention period. 
An account of the transactions of these 
committees will be published in the next 
issue. 

Social events at the convention, al- 
though limited, were thoroughly pleas- 
ant. A reception and tea in honor of 
Mrs. Cortelyou on Monday afternoon, 
June 4, was enjoyed by the ladies attend- 
ing the convention. Informal dances were 
held in the main convention room of the 
hotel each evening of the convention. 

Much of the credit for the success of 
the convention was due to the Atlantic 
City Electric Company, which was ex- 
ceedingly liberal in the loaning of per- 
sonnel service and general assistance in 
the handling of the convention details. 

The first general session of the conven- 
tion began at 10 a. m. Tuesday, June 5, 
with President Cortelyou delivering the 
opening address. Stating that the recent 
past has been a time of unusual need for 
taking counsel together and for making 
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LOUIS H. EGAN 


FRANK W. SMITH 


WM. H. TAYLOR 


New Trustees of the Institute elected at the Convention 


information promptly available to the 
industry, and that the Institute 
realizing its objects in these respects, Mr. 
Cortelyou pointed out that it is clear that 
these needs, together with the exerting of 
united eftort by the industry, will be just 
as important in the future. He then 
dwelt upon the work of the several com- 
mittees, and other activities of the Insti- 
tute, outlining what had been accom- 
plished and what is expected to be done 
in the future. The latter part of his 
paper was devoted to a discussion of the 
effects of the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act on the public utilities, the heavy 
and discriminatory tax burden borne by 
them, the financial and security situa- 


Was 


tion, regulation and other matters ot 
major policy. 

In his report on finances, Mr. Edward 
Reynolds, Jr., “Treasurer, that 
expenses of the Institute had been kept 
well within the budget established. In 
a brief talk, Mr. Bernard F. Weadock, 


Vice-president and Managing Director, 


said 


referred to the work being done at the 
general office, its equipment for service to 
the industry, and of the desire of his staff 
to be of maximum usefulness to members. 

The next speaker, Hon. John J. Jack- 
son, general counsel for Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
told the audience that the rising tide of 
State and Federal levies was but the 
manifestation of the ‘“‘creature-state” be- 
coming dominant over the “creator- 
citizenry.” Mr. Jackson, with tangible 
evidence, showed where and why the 
governmental revenues so derived are ex- 


pended and pleaded for action by indus- 
try and public alike to halt the vast 
movement. It was his contention that 
“Laws follow, do not precede, public 
opinion,” and that therefore public opin- 
ion must be aroused if a reformation of 
the present trend is to ensue. 

The first announcement of plans for a 
national running water 
made at this session by Mr. P. H. Pow- 
ers. This activity, which will be spon- 
the Electric Water Systems 
Council, a group composed of repre- 


activity was 


sored by 





J. G. HOLTZCLAW 
Newly-clected Vice-president of the Institute 


sentatives of the power industry, the Na- 
tional Committee on the Relation of 
Electricity to Agriculture and of the 
pump manufacturers, has as its imme- 
diate objective the promotion of electric 
water systems for domestic use in rural 
Despite the fact that running 
water and bath tubs are commonly ac- 


areas. 


cepted as universal in this country, sur- 
veys have indicated over a million pros- 
pects for this type of service, representing 
both the farming and non-farming rural 
customers. 

It is expected that the promotion of 
water pumping systems in rural com- 
munities will induce parallel develop- 
ment of other applications such as small 
scale irrigation, water heating and the 
more general use of electricity on farms. 
The Council anticipates that through 
cooperative efforts on the part of dealers, 
manufacturers, and utilities, 
125,000 electric water system units will 
be sold in the 15 months’ period during 
which the activity will be conducted. 

The electric light and power industry 


jobbers 


has before it a period of growth and tech- 
nological development unparalleled by 
anything in its past history, Mr. Philip 
Sporn, Vice-president, American Gas and 
Electric Company, told the convention. 
The present depression has resulted in 
no let-up in the march of technology. 
At no time, he said, has there been as 
much research carried out in the scien- 
tific and technological laboratories of the 
world as during the past three years. 
the future of technical 
(Continued on page 224) 


In discussing 











MR. McCARTER ON ACCEPTING THE PRESIDENCY 


Third General Session of the Second Annual Convention of the Edison Electric Institute, 


| 
| 
OF THE INSTITUTE | 


Atlantic City, N. J., June 6, 1934 


CAN only reiterate what I said to the 

Board of Trustees this afternoon when they 
wished this job on me. | esteem the compliment 
involved very much, that I should be thought 
to be the person to take command of this ship 
in the strenuous times through which we are 
passing. The other side of the picture is that 
at my time of life I am not looking for addi- 
tional burdens and I had no conception of this 
suggestion which has now fructified into result, 
until twenty-four hours before it happened. 
Never yet have I refused to accept a call to 
duty, and when the hosts of the enemy are 
pressing down upon this industry in various 
unfair ways, if it is thought that I can con- 
tribute anything to meeting these attacks, -| 


will be found standing there and not turning | 
my back to run. | 

The most that I can ask for is that at the 
cnd of my term, those interested in this industry 
and in this Institute may feel some measure of | 
the same regard for me that one and all of us | 
have for the splendid work that Mr. Cortelyou | 
has done while president of the Institute. 

I realize that I can not make a success of it 
without the cooperation not only of the Board 
of Trustees but of all the members of this In- | 
stitute. I pledge the best that is in me to this | 


effort consistent with my other responsibilities, | 


which unhappily are many, and I am going | 
to count upon the cooperation of which I have | 
| 


spoken. 
spoken ‘ 

















THE INSTITUTE’S 


Thomas Nesbitt McCarter, president 
of Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey and its constituent companies, 
and newly elected president of the Edi- 
son Electric Institute, is the youngest 
of six children of Thomas N. and Mary 
Louise Haggerty McCarter. He was 
born in Newark, N. J., Oct. 20, 1867. 
He received his early education at the 
Newark Academy, was prepared for 
college at Doctor Pingry’s school at 
Elizabeth, N. J., and graduated from 
Princeton in the class of 1888 and later 
attended Columbia University Law 
School. 

In 1891 he became a member of the 
law firm of McCarter, Williamson & 
McCarter, of which his father was se- 
nior partner, and his brother a member, 
and later practiced alone. Governor 
John W. Griggs of New Jersey, in 
1896, appointed him Judge of the First 
District Court in the City of Newark. 
In 1899 Mr. McCarter resigned from 
the bench, and in the fall of that year 
was elected to the State Senate from 
Essex County. He served as leader of 
the majority in the Senate and in 1901 
was made chairman of the Republican 
State Executive Committee. In April, 
1902, he was appointed Attorney Gen- 


eral of the State by Governor Franklin 
Murphy. 

Mr. McCarter was general counsel of 
the Fidelity Trust Company of Newark, 
N. J., now the Fidelity Union Trust 
Company, to which position he was ap- 
pointed in January, 1902. He resigned 
this and his post as Attorney General to 
accept the presidency of Public Service 
Corporation of New Jersey when the 
latter was formed in 1903, as the result 
of a survey and plan formulated by a 
committee of which he was chairman. 
Mr. McCarter served as president of 
the American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation for the year 1911-1912, and was 
chairman, for the period of the war, of 
that organization’s war board. He is 
a member of the advisory council of the 
American Transit Association, and a 
member of the board of trustees of the 
Edison Electric Institute. 

During 1933 Mr. McCarter was ap- 
pointed by the Governor of New Jersey 
to three imporiant State commissions, 
the Alcoholic Beverage Commission of 
New Jersey, the New Jersey School 
Survey Commission and the Local Gov- 
ernment Plan Commission of New Jer- 
sey. He was made chairman of each of 
these commissions, which were organized 
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NEW PRESIDENT 


to make recommendations for solving 
pressing problems affecting the welfare 
of the people of New Jersey. 

Mr. McCarter is a resident of Rum- 
son, N. J. On Feb. 9, 1897, he mar- 
ried Madeleine George Barker of Balti- 
Mr. and Mrs. McCarter have 
four children, Mrs. Nelson Doubleday, 
Thomas Nesbitt McCarter, Jr, Uzal 
Haggerty McCarter and Mrs. Carlos 
Dexter Kelly. 

Among the clubs of which he is a 
member are Princeton, Links, Turf and 
Field, Recess and New York Yacht 
of New York, Essex of Newark, Metro- 
politan of Washington, Rumson Coun- 
try Club, Seaview Golf, Absecon, N. J., 
Nassau and Ivy of Princeton, and Boco 
Baton of Florida. 


more. 


He is director of the following com- 
panies: 

Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey and subsidiary companies, Fidelity 
Union Trust Company of Newark, 
Chase National Bank of New York, 
United Gas Improvement Company, the 
United Corporation, Philadelphia Elec- 
tric and subsidiary companies. He is 
also chairman of the board of directors 
of Fidelity Union Trust Company. 




















WE SHALL GO FORWARD 


By GEORGE B. CORTELYOU 


President, Edison Electric Institute 


The president's address before the Second Annual Convention of the Edison Electric Institute, 


Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. 


‘The year that has passed since the Edi- 
son Electric Institute held its first annual 
convention in Chicago will be long re- 
membered in business history. It has been 
a year marked by sharp increase in de- 
mands upon business enterprise. Em- 
ployers of labor and managers of prop- 
erty are expected to meet much heavier 
requirements than ever before, require- 
ments that will tax their resources to the 
utmost, if not, indeed, overtax them. It 
has been a year also of increasing com- 
petition. Business, hard pressed, has 
intensified its efforts to survive. From 
many quarters competition, real and 
severe, presses upon the business of the 
electric light and power companies. 

This has been a time of unusual need 
tor taking counsel together and for mak- 
ing information promptly available to 
the industry. It has been a year of real- 
izing the objects of this Institute, which 
are the advancement of the art of produc- 
ing, transmitting and distributing elec- 
tricity, the making available of informa- 
tion to the industry and the aiding of 
operating companies to generate and sell 
electric energy at the lowest possible 
price commensurate with safe and ade- 
quate service, with due regard to the in- 
terests of consumer, investor and em- 
ployee. The task of dealing with the 
industry questions of the year has seemed 
hard enough, and had there not been 
long established and widespread acquaint- 
inceships fostered by years of associa- 
tion of its leaders throughout the coun- 
try, and had there not been available a 
well established organization to provide 
a ready means for exchanging informa- 
tion and arriving at workable arrange- 
ments, it would have been extremely dif- 
heult for the industry to meet the de- 
mands made upon it. So far as we are 
ible to read the future, it is clear that 
we shall have further need of taking 
counsel one with another, of availing our- 
selves of the advantage of interchanging 
information and of exerting united ef- 
fort. 


[ am pleased to report that the com- 
mittees of the Institute during their first 
year ot operation have taken hold of 
their tasks in a most gratifying manner. 
hese committees direct their efforts to- 


ward tangible and practical considera- 
tions. Their work is not abstruse or 
academic or of remote application, but 
results in understandings and agreements 
that have a definite bearing on the con- 
duct of our business and produce benefits 
of real value to the operating companies. 

The Operating Committee has held 
meetings from time to time as seemed de- 
sirable. It has been the purpose of the 
committee in all its deliberations to direct 
the efforts of the Institute toward meet- 
ing the needs of the operating companies. 
In the interest of economy, it was, ef 
course, necessary to keep expenditures at 
a minimum. The Committee has there- 
fore exercised care to assure itself that 
the work which would be of greatest 
value should be undertaken first. 


The Prize Awards Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Frank W. 
Smith, president, The New York Edison 
Company, has administered the follow- 
ing awards: The Charles A. Coffin 
Award to the operating company mak- 
ing a distinguished contribution to the 
development of electric light and power, 
the George A. Hughes Award to the 
company showing the greatest contribu- 
tion to the development of the domestic 
electric cookery load, and the Thomas 
W. Martin Award to the company show- 
ing the greatest contribution to the ad- 
vancement of rural electrification. It has 
also administered the Byllesby, Linde- 
mann, McGraw and Forbes Prizes for 
the best individual papers on accounting, 
domestic electric cookery, engineering 
and public relations. The Board of 
Trustees, upon recommendation of the 
Operating Committee, during the year 
authorized the establishment of an Edi- 
son Electric Institute Medal to be ad- 
ministered by the Prize Awards Commit- 
tee and to be awarded to employees of 
member companies for successful applica- 
tion of the prone pressure method of 
resuscitation from electric shock. A 
medal has been designed, judges have 
been appointed and procedure has been 
set up for making this award. At the 
Wednesday evening session the Chair- 
man of the Prize Awards Committee will 
present the 1934 awards. At this session 
also it is planned to make the first pres- 
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entations of the new Edison Electric 
Institute Medal. 

The operating companies for many 
years have received definite and sub- 
stantial benefits from the deliberations 
and negotiations of the leading insurance 
experts of the industry. During the past 
year the Insurance Committee of the In- 
stitute, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Granville H. Bourne, has placed itself 
in a position to render similarly valuable 
service to the members. The Rate Re- 
search Committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Frank A. Newton, super- 
vises the publication of the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute Rate Book and the dis- 
semination of rate information to mem- 
ber companies. Competitive conditions 
at the present time and the public agita- 
tion concerning rates make the service 
rendered by this committee of particular 
value to operating companies. 

The Statistical Committee, under the 
chairmanship of Vice-President William 
J. Hagenah, supervises the preparation 
of questionnaires and the compilation and 
presentation of the statistical informa- 
tion collected for the industry. This is 
one of the most important functions of 
the Institute and of great value to the 
membership. During the past year the 
question of statistics was particularly 
important because of the necessity, in 
preparing and presenting a Code of Fair 
Competition for the Industry, of collect- 
ing and compiling a large amount of spe- 
cial statistical information relating to 
employment conditions. The services 
rendered by the Statistical Committee 
in this work were invaluable. 


The work of the accounting, engi- 
neering and sales committees covers the 
field of operations of the largest depart- 
ments in the operating companies. It is 
the hope of every industry to continue to 
grow; for that is the way to maintain 
economic health. Further progress de- 
pends most upon improvements and de- 
velopments in the work of these large 
departments. When new and heavier de- 
mands are laid upon business, which 
threaten to impede or stop further 
growth, there is all the more need for the 
introduction of improved practices, bet- 
ter methods, greater use of facilities 


NE of the greatest economists of the past once said: “‘No nation ever became 
great by quitting work.” 


Be that as it may, no association, representing a great industry, ever fully justifies 
its existence that does not work unceasingly to contribute to the industry’s stability and 
progress, that it may realize the highest ideals of service and thereby gain and retain 
the confidence of its public. 


May this continue to be the aim and the purpose of the Edison Electric Institute. 
President Cortelyou, in adjourning the Convention. 


I would be heartless if I did not, on behalf of myself and the general office staft, 
express Our appreciation and-our love for Mr. Cortelyou in his administration of the 
Institute since its inception. No detail has ever been too trvial for his attention. The 
bigger matters, he has decided instantly and wisely. His patience with us has been 
magnificent. We have consulted him freely, and his advice has always been sound, 
sincere, thorough and wise. Without the benefit of his wisdom, his knowledge, his 
understanding, his sincerity and his friendliness, the last two years might have been a 
different story. 

Mr. Cortelyou, the credit for the progress of the Institute is due to you. May 
vour career continue to ascend always, and our love goes with you.—Bernard F. 
IV cadock, at the closing session of the Convention. 
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through increased sales of electricity per 
unit of investment; for finding ways to 
reduce investment costs and to obtain 
still lower operating costs in order to 
offset the added burdens. In some busi- 
nesses, price increases may offset these 
heavier demands, but the short range 
view of public utility rates offers less 
promise of relief in this direction. “The 
general situation in the electric light and 
power industry is such that organiza- 
tion which will facilitate and expedite 
improvements in the art of generating, 
distributing and utilizing electricity is 
of outstanding importance at this time. 

The Sales Committee, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. George E. Whitwell, 
has carried on promotional work that has 
contributed appreciably to the sales of 
kilowatt-hours during the past year by 
the operating companies. The success of 
the Better Light-Better Sight Program 
was outstanding. This program has now 
been extended and will continue through 
the coming year to be an important ele- 
ment in promoting the sale of electricity. 
You will hear more of this plan at the 
session tomorrow morning. Other im- 
portant contributions of this committee 
will no doubt be reported by its chair- 
man tomorrow. Of value equal to that 
of furnishing leadership for the various 
sales programs has been the stimulation 
from the committee’s meetings to the 
men in the sales organization of the com- 
panies. Stimulation to continued or to 
better effort is particularly important in 
the field of salesmanship. 

The Electric Refrigeration Bureau, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. James E. 
Davidson, a cooperative enterprise be- 
tween the electric light and power indus- 
try and electrical manufacturers, par- 
ticipated in by all branches of the indus- 
try, has to its credit the remarkable fact 
that during the past year, the third year 
of its existence, there were over a million 
domestic electric refrigerators added to 
the lines of electric light and power 
companies. ‘Che managers of operating 
companies readily appreciate the 
value of the revenue from the operation 


can 


of these added refrigerators in helping 
to maintain the income of their com- 
panies, 


Valuable service to the entire electric 
industry was also rendered by the Elec- 
tric Cookery Council, a cooperative un- 
dertaking between the Edison Electric 
Institute and the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Preston S$. Ark- 
wright, Georgia Power Company. 

Of basic importance, also, is the reduc- 
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tion of costs and improvements in carry- 
ing on the business, and the work of the 
Institute committees which foster and 
facilitate such results is of primary value 
to the members. The work of the Ac- 
counting Committee under Mr. J. H. 
Lobban of the Detroit Edison Company, 
of the Power Generation Committee un- 
der Mr. Alex D. Bailey, Common- 
wealth Edison Company, of the Elec- 
trical Equipment Committee under Mr. 
J. Allen Johnson, Buffalo, Niagara and 
Eastern Power Corporation, and of the 
Transmission and Distribution Commit- 
tee under Mr. Mark Eldredge, Memphis 
Power and Light Company, has been 
directed toward enabling the business to 
carry its heavier burdens and continue 
to make money. 


A group meeting of the three engi- 
neering committees held in Cleveland 
and a Sales Conference held in Chicago 
in March were very profitable and well 
attended. “The important which 
these committees play in promoting the 
business of the electric light and power 
companies was again demonstrated by the 
character of these meetings. 

In the field of joint negotiations with 


role 


other national organizations, representa- 
tives of the Institute have conferred with 
representatives of the American Stand- 
ards Association, the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, the National Elec- 
trical Association and 
other national bodies in matters pertain- 
ing to specifications, standards and codes, 


Manufacturers 


to insure safe construction and opera- 
tion of power supply facilities and at the 
same time to reduce the costs of service. 
The Institute has carried on important 
joint relations with the Bell Telephone 
System, the Western Union Telegraph 
Company and the American Railway 
Association in the coordination of plant 
and facilities. I am pleased to report 
that the joint committee organization has 
been simplified and that these valuable 
contacts for insuring good neighborly 
relations with other wire-using indus- 
tries have been carefully preserved. 

The Codes and Standards Subcommit- 
tee of the Operating Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Vice-president Ar- 
thur H. Kehoe, has guided the policy of 
our representatives in the joint negotia- 
tions with these other national organiza- 
tions. 

A criticism that has been aimed at the 
present committee organization of the 
Edison Electric Institute is that the 
reduced size of the committees has 
limited participation by operating com- 
pany men engaged in important work 
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who would like to profit by the oppor- 
tunities which come through association 
with men working on like problems in 
other companies. Careful consideration 
is now being given to expansion in the 
size of certain of the committees. The 
value of this committee work is fully ap- 
preciated, but at the same time the neces- 
sity for keeping the expense of such 
work within reasonable limits is clearly 
apprehended. The Operating Commit- 
tee will endeavor to strike a proper bal- 
ance between the two considerations. 

The staff organization of the Edison 
Electric Institute, comprising +7 persons, 
devotes itself to aiding the operations of 
the several committees, to getting out the 
publications which the Operating Com- 
mittee has approved, and to collecting 
and supplying information of particular 
value to operating companies as indicated 
by the nature of the requests tor informa- 
tion received from the members. To a 
very considerable degree the value that 
members get out of this organization de- 
pends upon the use they make of it. The 
staff organization does not attempt to 
reach out to undertake work which might 
be of value to members but for which no 
real demand has made itself manifest. It 
takes its cue as to what to undertake 
from the requests for information or 
from the suggestions of those within the 
industry who take the trouble to make 
known their wants. 


The outstanding development of the 
past year affecting the industry was the 
putting into operation of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. Except in the 
matter of construction forces, the elec- 
tric light and power industry had already 
met the problem of keeping its personnel 
employed to a very considerable extent 
through part-time employment and short- 
ening of hours, so that aside from con- 
struction personnel, the total number of 
employees in June, 1933, was not very 
far from the pre-depression level. 

Although the justification for a code 
of fair competition in a regulated indus- 
try such as the electric light and power 
industry was not apparent, when the Na- 
tional Administration _ re- 
quested the Institute to cooperate with 
the Government in carrying out its re- 
covery program, the Board of Trustees 
decided to prepare such a code. As a 
first step, when the President’s Reem- 
ployment Agreement applicable to all 
employers was published, a Code Com- 
mittee was appointed to negotiate a sub- 
stituted President’s Reemployment 
Agreement for this industry. Subse- 


Recovery 


quently, upon further request from the 
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National Recovery Administration, the 
Code Committee, assisted by a Lawyers’ 
Conference, drafted a Code for the Elec- 
tric Light and Power Industry. Invita- 
tions were sent to all electric light and 
power companies in the United States to 
attend an industry conference in St. 
Louis, Mo., on Dec. 5, 1933, at which 
the drafted code was submitted for con- 
sideration and approved for presentation 
to the National Recovery Administra- 
tion. This conference appointed an In- 
dustry Code Committee to carry on the 
further negotiations with the NRA. 
Since that time a public hearing and 
numerous conferences with the NRA 
staff have been held in the working out 
of a mutually acceptable code. The de- 
velopment of a code for an important 
service industry of a highly technical 
character operating under a great diver- 
sity of conditions and through units 
greatly differing in size, is necessarily a 
slow process. The industry and the 
Government could well afford to proceed 
carefully to develop a satisfactory basis 
of operations rather than to proceed more 
rapidly and then find it necessary for one 
reason or another to retrace their steps. 

Compliance with the — substituted 
President’s Reemployment Agreement 
has added very substantially to the pay- 
roll expense of the industry. At the 
same time the Recovery Program has in- 
creased the cost of supplies, materials 
and equipment. The effect to date has 
been a marked increase in the operating 
expense of companies. 


Further, the demands made upon the 
time of utility 
staffs by attendance upon hearings, con- 


executives and their 


ferences and meetings, preparation of 
financial and other statements for the 
use of official bodies, federal, state and 
municipal, filling out of elaborate ques- 
tionnaires and furnishing reports called 
for in connection with surveys, investiga- 
tions and inquiries of all kinds, have 
reached such proportions as to consti- 
tute a serious menace to the progress of 
the industry in its primary function of 
supplying electric service, and especially 
to the further development and improve 
ment of the art. And it is an evil that 
is growing, not abating. 

In former years, new technical de 
velopments and new business methods 
came along at a rate that surprised the 
world and kept the public in a constant 
state of expectation of new and impres- 
sive accomplishment. Of course, in the 
nature of things, as an industry grows 
older it cannot produce a revolutionary 


improvement every day; but it must ad- 
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vance or it begins to lose ground, if 
not actually at least comparatively with 
respect to other business, and the good 
will built up from past achievements 
quickly evaporates. So with all their 
present preoccupation, the higher of- 
ficials of power companies must somehow 
find time to devote to these practical and 
pressing problems; and it is incumbent 
upon all public bodies holding official re- 
lations to the industry to cooperate in 
meeting this urgent need. 


Taxes paid by electric light and 
power companies for 1933 increased 15 
per cent over the amount paid in the 
preceding year. They rose from 12 cents 
on the dollar of consumer revenue in 
1932 to 13.5 cents on the dollar for 
1933. The amount of taxes for this 
present year will constitute a still higher 
percentage of gross revenue than was the 
case in 1933, because some of the taxes 
added in 1933 did not become effective 
until the middle or latter part of the 
vear. Although sales of electricity in 
1934 have grown and it is thought that 
an increase for the entire year of 8 to 10 
per cent may reasonably be expected over 
the kilowatt-hour sales for the previous 
vear, the 1934 increase in taxes and other 
expenses will take a large share of any 
increase in revenue. 

To the utilities, whose rates cannot 
readily be advanced to meet increased 
expenses, taxes may be and in many in- 
stances are a crushing burden. Taxes 
and rates cannot go in opposite direc- 
tions—the one up and the other down 
indefinitely. The only hope of justifiable 
rate reductions lies in the development 
of new and enlarged uses for electricity, 
but taxes are now so heavy as to act as a 
grave deterrent to increased use if they 
do not actually cut down the amount of 
use. A reassuring view of the future of 
the electric utilities is hardly possible 
that does not envisage an easing of the 
tax burden, certainly to the extent that 
it is discriminatory. 

One of the contributions of the electric 
utilities to the return of prosperity has 
been the reduction in the price of indus 
trial power. This has been reduced to 
the lowest point since the war vear of 
1917. At the present time the average 
price for this class of power is 12 per 
cent below that of last vear, 6 per cent 
below that for 1929 and 13 per cent be 
low the average price for 1926. 

By the end of 1934 it is the official 
expectation that the price of practically 
all retail commodities will have attained 
the 1926. level and many of them will 
On the other hand, 


have surpassed it. 
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the average price of domestic electric ser- 
vice will be about 23 per cent below the 
1926 price and 38 per cent below the pre- 
war price of 1913. 

In these simple but significant facts 
we have a conclusive refutation of the 
charge of generally excessive rates—a 
charge that is not made by consumers as 
a class, but by those who would use the 
consumer merely as a_ stalking-horse, 
Rates and service have very little to do 
with the present agitation against the 
utilities. Rates are lower and service 
better than at any previous time in our 
history. There is nothing the consumer 
buys for which he pays so little and re- 
ceives so much, and he is continually re- 
ceiving more and paying less, because 
rates have been declining steadily over a 
period of years, including even the boom 
vears 1927-29. How many industries 
can point to such a record? No large or 
representative body of consumers is 
complaining of high rates, as one might 
suppose who listened to the outpourings 
of the radicals and of politicians of a 
certain type, laboring to create the im- 
pression that what is holding back pros- 
perity is high rates for electricity. 
Ostensibly, to enlist consumer support, 
they demand lower rates; actually they 
seek the socialization of the industry. 
The primary object of many of them is 
not the production of power but the pro- 
duction of votes through subsidies from 
the public treasury. This is their real 
purpose, which should be brought out 
into the open where the people may con- 
sider it on its merits uncomplicated by 
irrelevant issues. 


The amount of construction in the 
electric light and power industry in 1933 
fell to $120,000,000, the lowest level 
since pre-war years. During 1933 new 
financing by the industry amounted to 
barely $10,000,000. Practically all of 
this financing occurred in the month of 
January of that year. The total for 1933 
compares with a yearly average of $650,- 
000,000 in the ten-year period from 1922 
to 1932. 

An important factor in the radical de- 
cline of new construction, aside from the 
passage of the Securities Act and other 
legislation affecting the sale of securities, 
was the fact that there has existed dur- 
ing the past year excess generating Ca 
pacity over and above usual reserves, 
amounting approximately to 25 per cent 
and aggregating about 7,000,000 kilo- 
watts. The plans of the Government 
which provide in aggregate for the de- 
velopment of power plants calculated to 
produce annually an amount of elec: 
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tricity equal to two-thirds of the total 
central station load that the United 
States, the most highly electrified coun- 
try in the world, has been able to develop 
over a period of 50 years of rapid growth, 
have been another influence in slowing 
down the program of new construction 
of the electric utilities. 


Electric light and power companies as 
a group have been the largest contribu- 
tors in this country to the market for 
durable goods, without which complete 
restoration of prosperity is impossible. 
During the ten year period from 1922 to 
1932 the electric light and power indus- 
try spent $7,500,000,000 for expansion 
and extensions. This is more than was 
spent by the railroads and was greater 
than all of the expenditures for roads, 
highways and canals. As late as 1930 
the electric light and power industry 
spent for construction purposes the sum 
of $919,000,000. This outlay included 
an average payroll distributed through- 
out the country of nearly $40,000,000 
per month, and was two and a half times 
the monthly rate of expenditure by the 
Federal Government on Federal projects 
financed by PWA funds as reported in 
the March, 1934, issue of Monthly La- 
bor Review, published by the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. Even during the 
vear 1933, with the demand for exten- 
sions at a low ebb, the electric light and 
power industry spent more money for 
new construction than the Federal Gov- 
ernment dispensed for loans and grants 
to municipalities and expended on the 
Boulder Canyon and TVA projects com- 
bined. 

It is encouraging to be able to report 
that domestic electric consumers are re- 
opening their homes and that they are 
buying refrigerators and other electrical 
appliances on a larger scale than last 
vear. The number of domestic consum- 
ers reached its peak of 20,218,000 cus- 
tomers in September, 1931, and its low 
point of 19,699,000 in May, 1933, a loss 
of 519,000 customers. From this low 
point approximately 80 per cent of the 
domestic customers have been regained. 
The peak number of 3,750,000 small 
commercial customers was reached in 
January, 1932, and the low point in this 
class of customers was reached about a 
vear later in February, 1933; the num- 
ber lost amounting to 100,000 customers, 
about one-third of which have been 
picked up again. The tide has recently 
turned once more, however, and_ this 


class of customers is now decreasing. 
In 1929 industrial power sales for the 
entire industry amounted to 44,300,000,- 
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000 kilowatt-hours. In 1932, the sales to 
this class of customers were 31,186,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours, a decrease of 30 
per cent. For the twelve months ending 
March, 1934, sales to industrial custom- 
ers amounted to 35,462,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours, an increase of about 111% per 
cent over 1932, but still 20 per cent be- 
low the sales in the peak year of 1929. 
The industry has made a creditable 
showing with respect to those elements 
of its business over which its leaders 
could exercise control, such as the pro- 
motion of increased use of electricity, the 
lowering of costs, the improving of 
standards of service, and the extension 
of service to farms and smaller com- 
munities. Items such as taxes are not 
within its control. Handicaps, how- 
ever, must not be allowed to block prog- 
ress. It is apparent, in order that the 
effect of the added burdens may not 
strike with more serious force the in- 
vestors in utility securities, that there 
must be still further efforts to reduce 
costs and to increase the sale of elec- 
tricity. We cannot afford to slacken in 
our efforts to advance the electric art 
in all of its branches. The younger men, 
in particular, who show promise of be- 
ing able to make definite contributions 
to this art, should be given every en- 
couragement to apply their ingenuity 
along practical lines to improve on past 
Continued technical ad- 
vances are the best insurance an indus- 
try can have against the forces that tear 


performances. 


down. 


Utility securities are typically the sav- 
ings of Americans of moderate means. 
Available information indicates that 10 
per cent of our stockholders own but 
one share of stock. Three-fourths of 
our stockholders own ten shares or less. 
Two-thirds of all the stockholders are 
women. Through the investments of 
savings banks, insurance companies, edu- 
cational institutions and similar agencies, 
the ownership of utility securities is 
widely diffused among a large percent- 
age of the population of the country. 

Municipal ownership of utilities, as 
it is popularly termed, has been a subject 
of much discussion during the past year. 
Federal loans and grants have been made 
available for the construction of such 
utilities. Elections on municipal owner- 
ship in the past twelve months have been 
held in a number of communities, in- 
cluding some of the larger cities. Some 
statistics are interesting in this connec- 
tion. Beginning with the year 1882, 
there have been established in the United 
States altogether about 3,900 municipal 
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plants. According to the report of the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, at the end 
of 1932 there were 1,802 municipal 
plants, less than half of the number that 
had been established at one time or an- 
other. Only eight new municipal plants 
were established in 1933. This compares 
with 125 established in 1915, 113 in 
1910 and 111 in 1900. Municipal plants 
in 1932 served a population of 7,200,- 
000, and the electric light and power 
companies served 82,700,000, or 92 per 
cent of the total. The relative growth 
of the two systems over a fifty year peri- 
od speaks eloquently for the performance 
of the privately operated companies. 


It would be worse than foolish to 
ignore the fact that the losses sustained 
by many utility investors through special 
causes, on which it is not my province 
to comment at this time, have intensified 
the agitation against the utilities and 
have stimulated the advocates of gov- 
ernment and municipal ownership to re- 
newed efforts. But it should be noted 
that it is investors who have lost, not 
consumers. It is mainly the securities 
or stock-selling side of the organizations 
involyed—not the property side—that is 
affected ; and it is the property side that 
governs rates. ‘This is a commonplace 
to us but it seems to be a sealed mystery 
It is unreasonable, how- 
ever, to expect the general public to 
discriminate closely in such matters, 
especially when officials holding high of- 
fice, who ought to know better, fail to 
do so, and when moreover, the propa- 
ganda that is poured out in unprece- 
dented volume represents such losses as 


to our critics. 


falling upon consumers in the shape of 
swollen gas and electric bills. 

As a matter of fact, the losses which 
through dis- 
honest or profligate management, deplor- 
able as they are, have not added a penny 


investors have suftered 


to the gas and electric bills of a single 
consumer. This is the central fact which 
emerges from the heat and smoke of con- 
trovers\ ° 

President Wilson is reported to have 
said: “I must cut deep, but I must cut 
carefully. I must cut out the things 
that are decayed and rotten, but I must 
leave every wholesome tissue absolute- 
This I think expresses 
a wise rule of conduct under all cir- 
It certainly represents the 
attitude which fairness demands of those 
who would pass judgment on the elec- 
tric light and power industry, and espe- 
cially on the part of those whose official 
status places them in a special relation 
to that industry. Having by virtue 


ly untouched.” 


cumstances. 
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of their positions a privileged access to 
the channels of publicity which mold 
public opinion they are under a corre- 
sponding obligation not to abuse their 
privilege to the prejudice and injury of 
that which is sound and wholesome in 
the industry. 


Punish violators of the law, of course, 
whoever they are and wherever they may 
be found, whether among the utilities 
or anywhere else, but do not allow the 
resentment that is natural in such cir- 
cumstances to be vented upon an entire 
industry, the overwhelming majority of 
whose elements have been honestly con- 
ducted. 

Our industry has nothing to fear from 
comparison with any form of govern- 
ment operation, provided the standard 
of comparison is the same in both cases ; 
provided the ‘“‘yard-sticks’” are of equal 
length. That is the point invariably 
ignored in the comparisons so fluently 
made, and much of the recent legisla- 
tion permissive of municipal operation 
makes it more and more difficult to ar- 
rive at a common basis of comparison. 

If not unreasonably handicapped by 
the burdens from which municipal plants 
are free, and others equally onerous, pri- 
vate industry will continue to demon- 
strate its superior ability to furnish elec- 
tric service to the people of the United 
States. 

In looking over the output of the 
anti-utility spokesmen, one is struck, 
also, by the absence of the commendatory 
note in connection with anything that 
the utilities have ever done. In the in- 
dustry’s record, past and present, they 
tind nothing to commend and everything 
to condemn. 

That the electric light and power in- 
dustry, founded by Edison, has extended 
its facilities until it covers practically all 
sections of the country with a network 
of transmission lines, making its service 
available to home and industry on a scale 
uriparalleled anywhere else; that its cost 
to the consumer has been constantly 
downward from the beginning, with the 
exception of two vears immediately after 
the war; that most of the technical ad- 
vances in the electric art are the product 
of American inventive genius; that the 
achievements of the industry have ex- 
cited the admiration of the rest of the 
world and are generally admitted to be 
a prime factor in American industrial 
supremacy — these are facts that you 
would not suspect from anything they 
have said or written. 

The trouble with them is, they prove 
too much; and proving too much is of- 
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ten more embarrassing that proving too 
little. 

One does not know whether to be 
more amazed at their disregard of facts 
or at the low estimate they place upon 
the intelligence of the American people. 

And now a word as to regulatory 
bodies. 

For many years my position with re- 
gard to commission regulation has been 
well known. I have supported it on 
many occasions ; but when proposals have 
been made that embodied grants of pow- 
er that would exceed any proper author- 
ity that should be conferred upon such 
bodies, and that would be distinctly 
against the interests of utility properties, 
their investors and their employees, | 
have felt it my duty to voice an em- 
phatic protest, along with that lodged 
by the investors themselves, the many 
fiduciary institutions, large and small, 
that also represent large bodies of in- 
vestors, and, from the larger point of 
view, the public interest, that is best 


served by dispensing even-handed justice. 


‘Theoretically regulation expresses the 
ideal relation between government and 
the utilities, and we of the electric light 
and power industry are in favor of 
thorough-going regulation; but in prac- 
tice it threatens, under political pressure, 
to degenerate into an instrument of re- 
pression that will cancel its theoretical 
advantages. In certain jurisdictions we 
have witnessed its steady encroachment 
upon the domain of management, each 
step leading to another and still another. 
Following the time honored pattern of 
bureaucratic growth it seizes upon any 
and every excuse for enlargement of its 
powers. It is always able to point to 
some situation somewhere, however spo- 
radic and exceptional the case may be, 
in justification of its demand for more 
authority. And this demand is_ sup- 
ported if not initiated by the band of 
politico-social extrernists who say that 
regulation has not gone far enough. It 
must be made more “rigid” they insist. 

What regulation needs is not to be 
made more rigid but more flexible. It 
must be able to differentiate between 
what is minor and occasional and what 
is typical and general, and to deal with 
situations that are manifestly local and 
incidental in such a way as not to pena 
lize the great body of the industry that 
Above 


all, the successful regulatory system is 


lies outside the affected area. 


one which, while affording full protec- 
tion to every legitimate interest, is not 
pushed to such extremes as to stifle en- 


terprise and deaden initiative. “These 
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must be preserved to utility management 
at all hazards if the industry is to serve 
the highest public good. If regulation 
is to be made more “rigid” at the sacri- 
fice of these qualities, it is bought at 
too high a price. 

This is a time when _ business—al] 
business—should be encouraged to Zo 
ahead, when it should be helped, not 
hampered. You cannot promote recoy- 
ery by impairing credit and destroying 
values. You cannot revive industry by 
killing initiative and hamstringing enter- 
prise. ‘The road to recovery lies through 
constructive, not destructive, measures. 
Regulation is most effective when it gives 
all parties embraced within its author- 
It fails when it de- 
While sub- 


jected to every reasonable regulation the 


ity a square deal. 
parts from that standard. 


utilities of the country should be permit- 
ted to develop along lines that are eco- 
nomically sound and therefore socially 
most beneficial. 


1 said last year at our Chicago con- 
vention, and now repeat in substance, 
that the various units of the electric in- 
dustry should acquaint their customers 
and the public with the tacts of their 
local situations. The Edison Electric 
Institute undertakes to present facts 
relating to the industry at large, for the 
information of all interested persons and 
governmental bodies. But each individual 
company should lay its own facts and 
figures before its local public that it may 
be fully 
problems, facilities and service, and thus 


advised as to the company’s 


be in position to detect and reject the 
misrepresentations and falsitications that 
If the 
public is to form just judgments it must 
know the facts; and what it is the right 


the duty ot 


are circulated to its detriment. 


ot the public to know it is 
the utility to furnish. 

The Institute, thoroughly organized 
for its work and with the experience al- 
ready gained in its administration, is in 
a position to be of greatly increased use- 
fulness to its membership and to the in- 
dustry at large. Closer contacts must 
be established with its membership and 
with the personnel of the companies, and 
the value and reliability of its service 
must be made known to the public. 

Under its constitution, public relations 
form no part of our program, but these 
relations cannot be left to take care of 
themselves. In some proper way, the 
industry must go to the country with its 
case, openly, fully and fairly presented. 
If such presentation influences public 
opinion it will be the influence of the 


(Continued on page 212) 
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PRICE LEVELS AND RATES 
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By F. A. NEWTON 


Edison Electric Institute 


Address before the Second Annual Convention of the Edison 


The electric utility industry is 52 
years old. What has been the relation 
between the fluctuation in commodity 
prices and electric rates, especially for 
domestic consumption, throughout this 
What are the lessons to be de- 
rived for a sound public policy with 
respect to rates, from this half-century 


. > 
period ; 


of experience ? 

Do the facts with respect to the fluc- 
tuations of rates and prices support the 
contention made during the last two 
vears that rates should come down be- 
cause commodity prices have fallen? 
What confronts the industry by way of 
price fluctuation for the immediate fu- 
ture? “These are the questions which a 
complete discussion of rates and prices 
should attempt to answer. If one had 
time to write a book, it would be possi- 
Within 


the limits of this paper two things only 


ble to discuss these topics fully. 
can be done. ‘The scope of the subject 
and its problems can be sketched, and 
the outstanding facts with respect to 
rates and prices and their effect upon 
the fortunes of the industry can be 
pushed through the door and allowed to 
speak for themselves. “They are elo- 
quent enough as they stand. 


One of the most important problems 
which the management of industry must 
continually meet and solve is the formu- 
lation of a sound policy to meet the dif- 
ficulties raised by fluctuating commodity 
price levels. The electric utility indus- 
try must conduct its business within the 
framework set by the price system; and 
it must continually adjust itself to 
changes within that system. 

There is much talk about the desira- 
bility of stable price levels, but the 
world has seen little stability in the 50 
Years since this industry had its begin 
ning. During that half century we have 
not navigated upon a placid lake, where 
one had only to take soundings—make 
accurate charts, and then pursue a safe 
course. Instead, we have been navi- 
gating upon a turbulent stream with con- 
stantly shifting currents and at times 
with floods. 


During the last few years, the indus- 
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try has been faced with the necessity of 
meeting a rapidly shifting and changing 
In the early months of 1932 
electric rates for domestic consumers 


situation. 


were attacked, as were many other utility 
rates, on the ground that they had not 
fallen as much as commodity prices. It 
was argued that rates should move with 
the general price level, which had _ al- 
ready fallen 30 per cent at that time 
and was still sinking. Rates had de- 
clined less than prices. The sales of 
electricity to domestic consumers were 
actually running 20 per cent ahead of 
1929, however. This proved clearly 
that the rates were still low enough to 
attract new business. As a matter of 
fact, the domestic — sales 
reached its peak in 1932 and held that 
peak in 1933. 
enue from sales to all consumers, in- 


volume of 
In 1931 the gross rev- 


cluding commercial and industrial, was 
actually higher than it had been two 
vears earlier. The increased revenue 
from domestic sales more than offset the 
decline in the commercial and industrial 
The electric utility industry un- 
fortunately 


sales. 
and erroneously was fre- 
quently referred to as depression proof. 

Under these conditions domestic rates 
became the target for people who were 
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Southern Corporation, Chairman Rate Research Committee, 


Electric Institute, 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J., June 6th, 1934 


anxious to commend themselves to a pub- 
lic whose income had been shrinking rap- 
idly for over two years. It was asserted 
that the prices of all things must be ad- 
justed to a lower level; that this was a 
new economic situation, and that we 
were on our way to the price levels of 
the pre-war era. ‘The prices of those 
distant years were presumed to be “‘nor- 
mal,” and a general readjustment was 
In short, it was 
assumed as a fundamental principle that 


held to be necessary. 


rates should follow commodity prices in 
their fluctuations. 

‘Today that situation has changed rad- 
ically in one respect at least. After 
March 4, 1933, the administration at 
Washington decided that the prices of 
1932 and 1933 should not be accepted 
as the economic level of the future. A 
new program was announced. Its aim 
was the restoration of prices to the level 
which prevailed in 1926, and their sta- 
bilization upon that level, if possible. 
In pursuance of this new plan, Congress 
conferred upon the President almost un- 
limited powers to manipulate the mone- 
tary system and the credit structure, with 
a view to raising prices to the desired 
level. Never before has a President, 
either in peace or in war, been given 
such wide authority to accomplish any 
economic end, 


Under the powers thus given him, the 
President issued a proclamation on Jan. 
31, 1934, actually changing the weight 
ot the gold dollar from 25.8 grains of 
gold, nine-tenths fine, to 15 5 21 grains. 
He observed that this was 59.06-plus 
per cent of its weight as fixed by Con- 
gress in 1900. It was provided that 
“such gold dollar, the weight of which 
so fixed shall be the standard unit of 
value and all forms of money issued or 
coined by the United States shall be 
maintained at a parity with this stand- 
ard.’ Still more recently additional 
powers have been conferred upon the 
President by way of authorizing him to 
purchase silver and use that metal “in 
stabilizing the purchasing and debt-pay- 
ing power of our money on a more equi- 
table basis.”’ 
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In view of all this legislation and ac- 
tion by the administration, there can be 
no doubt that the prophecies of the new 
low economic level of prices, which were 
so freely made a year or two ago, have 
no longer any validity. We are headed 
for higher price levels, and, indeed, for 
the restoration of those prices which pre- 
vailed in the years before 1929. Yet 
for the time being the industry is still 
confronted with an attack upon its rates 
for domestic use. “They are under at- 
tack both by acts of regulatory bodies 
and by threat of competition from fed- 
eral and municipal governments. 

The efforts to raise commodity prices 
have resulted in an increase since the 
early months of last year of somewhat 
more than 20 per cent in wholesale 
prices. Agricultural commodities have 
actually risen 50 per cent. This general 
rise may be expected to continue until 
prices have once more attained to the 
level of 1929 at least. In 1926 they 
were a little higher than in 1929. You 
are faced with the prospect, then, of 
conducting the industry in the future 
under the price conditions which pre- 
vailed during those years. 


On the side of electric rates to do- 
mestic consumers, there has been a de- 
cline from 6.33 cents per kwhr on the 
average in 1929 to 5.49 cents in 1933. 
For the current vear (193+) domestic 
In fact, at 
the present moment domestic rates are 
fully 15 per cent below those of 1929. 
The effective rates are, however, even 
lower than this. For rates cannot be 
discussed intelligently without consider- 
ing at the same time what has _hap- 
pened with respect to taxes. 


rates will be even lower. 


An increase 
in rates which is straightway offset by 
an increase in taxes is of no benefit to 
It would be making it a 
tax collector in disguise. 

What has happened since 1929 is a 
good example of this. In that year the 
electric industry sold to domestic con- 
sumers 9,772,000,000 kwhr. For this 
it received revenue amounting to $618,- 
798,800, or 6.33 cents per kwhr. In 
1933 it furnished 11,960,000,000 kwhr 
to this class of consumers at an average 
of 5.49 cents, and received a total of 
$656,570,000'. In short, for the added 
2.188,000,000 kwhr it received an addi- 
tional revenue of $38,000,000. 

During the same period the taxes 
levied upon the industry rose from $187,- 


the industry. 


1 Edison Electric Institute Statistical Bulletin 
No. 9—August. 1933, P. 3. 

2 Based on index numbers of wholesale prices in 
U. S. PP. 26 and 27 “Prices’—by Warren & 
Pearson. 
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500,000 to $230,000,000, an increase of 
$42,500,000. This completely offset the 
entire gain in revenue from greater vol- 
ume of domestic sales. The industry 
would have been just as well off, in fact 
a little better, if taxes had remained the 
same and the domestic rates had been 
reduced by the amount of the tax in- 
crease. The. added taxes imposed 
amount to .35c. per kwhr sold to domes- 
tic users. It must be clear that the 
financial position of the industry would 
have been the same in 1933 if the rate 
had been 5.14 cents instead of 5.49 cents 
for domestic users; and if taxes had re- 
mained on the 1929 level. 

For 1934 it is conservatively estimated 
that taxes will reach a figure of $270,- 
000,000. This is $82,500,000 more 
than in 1929. If domestic sales reach 
12,500,000,000 kwhr, this increase in 
taxes amounts to .66 of a cent per kwhr. 
If taxes had remained on their 1929 
level and if the rates were reduced suf- 
ficiently to yield $82,500,000 less, the 
rate per kwhr for 1934 would be 4.75 
cents for domestic users. “Che companies 
would be in the same financial position 
as they are now. ‘They would receive 
smaller revenue and pay only the taxes 
which were levied upon them at the 
peak of prosperity in 1929. It is inter- 
esting to note that such a rate (4.75 per 
kwhr) would be 25 per cent lower than 
the 1929 domestic rate of 6.33 cents. 
The wholesale price level is today only 
23 per cent below the level of 1929. 

This increase of taxes during the last 
five years is limited almost solely to the 
electric utility industry. In the case of 
the railroads, taxes fell 37 per cent be- 
tween 1929 and 1933. For the year 
1934 the electric utility industry will ac- 
tually pay a larger sum to the various 
governments in taxes than will the en- 
In the field of 
agriculture the tax on farm property 


tire railroad industry. 


has declined more than 30 per cent since 
1929. As against these, this industry 
will pay taxes in 1934 which are 44 per 
cent higher than those of 1929. 


That statesman who, on the signing 
of the recent bill providing for the in- 
vestigation of electric rates throughout 
the United States, exclaimed impulsively 
that this legislation “will result in a re- 
duction in the costs of light and power 
to the ultimate consumers of this coun- 
try of not less than $50,000,000 a year 
to begin with,” was behindhand in his 
investigation and researches. Had he 
been fully informed of the situation, he 
would have realized that the tax-gather- 
er had been there before him; and had 
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garnered in over $40,000,000 for the 
public’s benefit in 1933, and was ac. 
tually busy collecting $80,000,000 for 
the current year in excess of 1929 taxes, 

In this difficult situation, it may be 
helpful to review the history of domestic 
rates in the electrical industry. For this 
is not the first time that the industry 
has been confronted with the problem of 
fluctuating price levels. The electric 
utility industry had its practical begin- 
nings in 1882, the year in which Presj- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt was born. 
The half-century which stretches be- 
tween that date and the present time has 
furnished an abundance of price fluctu- 
ation; and we may learn something by 
studying the experience of our industry 
during this period. Interesting is the fact 
that commodity prices generally stood 
then almost exactly where they are to- 
day. ‘They had improved considerably 
after the depression which had lasted 
from 1873 to 1878. But within a year 
they entered upon a drastic decline 
which ran to 1896. There they touched 
the lowest level in the history of our 
nation. After that they rose steadily 
until the war broke out; then they sky- 
rocketed to a peak in those hectic post- 
war days of 1929. At that point they 
were three and one-half times as high 
as they had been at the bottom in 1896; 
and more than twice as high as in 1882. 
The gyrations since then are still more 
or less fresh in your memories. Prices 
fell drastically in 1921; rose and re- 
mained fairly level from 1923 to 1929; 
then took a downward plunge to the 
spring of 1933. The rise of the last 
year has carried them back to a point 
where they stand practically at the level 
of 1882 and also of the pre-war period 
in this country. In the intervening pe- 
riod prices have fallen to the lowest point 
in our history and have risen to the 
highest. 


‘To put these fluctuations in common- 
sense terms, a typical group of commodi- 
ties at wholesale would have cost $108 
in 18827. “These could have been bought 
for $86 in 1896. By 1913 they had 
risen to $102, and by the spring of 1920 
they would have cost more than $240. 
In the early months of last year their 
price had dropped to $94, but today 
is again back to $108. These gyrations 
are so extreme as to furnish us an ample 
test of the necessary relation, if any 
such there be, between electric rates and 
commodity prices. 


Electric rates for domestic consump- 
tion pursued no such wildly fluctuating 
Generally speaking, the facts 


course, 
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are familiar to this audience. ‘The trend 
of electric rates has been steadily down- 
ward throughout the entire period. As 
near as we can ascertain from such rec- 
ords as are extant, the rates at the be- 
ginning were commonly 25 cents per 
kwhr. They fell gradually over the 
first 20 years until 1902 they stood at 
16 cents. In that year the first census 
of electrical industries was taken for the 
United States. By this time the use of 
electricity was established in the indus- 
trial life of the nation and in the habits 
of the people. For in that year it had 
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reached a point where it was able to 
meet the competition of its principal 
competitor, the gas industry. The lat- 
ter was no newcomer in the field, strug- 
gling to approve itself to the consuming 
public. It was established in this coun- 
try in 1806, and was, therefore, almost 


100 years old by 1902. Yet, when the 


census data appeared, it showed that 
the total volume of sales of electricity 
approximated those of gas in the early 
years of this century. 

Up to this point, the history of the 
electric industry was clearly one of ex- 
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periment and development. The busi- 
ness in the first ten years of its life was 
largely lighting. The succession of new 
improvements was so rapid as to make 
the business a precarious one, and the 
losses were frequent and large. But 
the convenience of electricity was so 
great, and the improvements in methods 
of generation, of lighting and of utiliza- 
tion for power, went forward so rapidly 
during the second decade of the indus- 
try’s life that it got thoroughly on its 
feet by the turn of the century. 

From this time on the use of elec- 
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tricity developed rapidly. The output 
in 1902 had amounted to 2,500,000,000 
kwhr. It doubled during the next five 
years; and then doubled again in another 
five. By 1917, when the fourth census 
of electrical industries was taken, the 
output had multiplied by ten; and the 
2,500,000,000 kwhr had become 25,- 
000,000,000. Commodity prices were 
rising throughout this entire period. 
With the push that the war had given 
them, they were twice as high in 1917 as 
they had been in 1902. 

Despite this increase in the cost of 
all things which the electrical industries 
bought, the trend of electric rates was 
rapidly downward. In 1917 they were 
less than half as high for domestic users. 
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For they had fallen from the 16 cents 
in 1902, which enabled them to com- 
pete with gas, to 7.5 cents in the inter- 
Since 1917 they have 
never risen more than 10 per cent above 


vening 15 years*. 


the rates of that year. In only two years 
were they higher; and by 1920 the av- 
erage rate for domestic use had returned 
to its earlier levels, despite the fact that 
wholesale prices reached their peak. 
The vears 1910 to 1914—immediate- 
ly preceding the war—have commonly 
been used in the discussion of the parity 
which should be established between ag- 


riculture and other prices. 


the 


prices of the years 1910 to 1914 as the 
base, the movements of commodity prices 


and domestic electric rates 


) 


compared from 1882 to 1934. 


been 
Today 


domestic electric rates stand 32 per cent 
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below the level of 1910-1914, the pre- 
war years. Commodity prices are high- 
er than at that time. 

If parity of prices on the basis of the 
five vears 1910 to 1914 were the end to 
be accomplished, then the electric utility 
has already reached that end. ‘This is 
true even as against agricultural prod- 
ucts, which form the very storm center 
of the discussion over commodity prices, 
‘They are today 15 per cent below those 
of the base years, while domestic rates 
are 32 per cent lower. 

The facts with respect to prices and 
domestic rates at once dispose of any 
historical basis for the assertion that 
there is any necessary correspondence of 
movement between them. ‘There was 
no such correspondence even during the 
period of war prices. 
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The most puzzling problem that is 
raised by a contemplation of these facts 
is how this industry was able to carry 
on through the great upheaval of prices 
which occurred between 1915 and 1920. 
How did it manage to weather this pe- 
riod of rising expenses which were 
brought on by the general uprush of 
costs? For the electric utility industry 
alone was receiving lower rates in 1920 
than it had in any previous year. All 
other industries, regulated as well as 
non-regulated, had marked increases in 
the prices which they received for their 
product, and so in their revenues. That 
this must have been so for the unregu- 
lated industries is obvious. For the very 
prices which make up these indexes for 
commodities were those which these in- 
dustries received for their products when 
thes sold them. 

Agriculture is a good example of what 


Yearbook United States, 1929, 
Econon Trends in Agriculture,”’ U. S. Dept 
Ao t Tuly. 1933, p. 35 
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occurred. The growth of agricultural 
population practically ceased after 1900. 
It was only 7 per cent larger in 1920 
than at the beginning of the century, 
and by 1930 it was back to the level of 
1900. But the value of its products 
rose from $3,807,000,000 in 1902+ to 
$16,935,000,000 in 1915°. This in- 
cludes the value of all products except 
those which are used up on the farm in 
creating other products—for example, 
the corn fed to hogs. The total output 
of farms measured in physical units 
(tons, bushels, gallons and dozens) had 
increased less than 40 per cent. The 
reason for this disproportionate growth 
of revenue, as compared with output, is 
to be found in the fact that the prices 
of farm products had gone up from 82 
in 1902 to an average of 221 in 1919. 
In fact, they rose more rapidly than non- 
agricultural commodities. As a result 
of this increase in income, with only a 
very small growth in the number of 
farms or in the number of persons en- 





1930 1935 
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gaged in agriculture, there was a phe- 
nomenal rise in land values. The value 
of all farm land, exclusive of buildings, 
stood at $13,000,000,000 in 1900; and 
by 1920 had risen to $54,000,000,000. 
The acreage was only slightly larger. 
Naturally, the subsequent decline in 
farm products brought widespread dis- 
tress, largely because of the fact that 
much of this land had changed hands at 
these peak prices and a staggering mort- 
gage debt had been incurred in the 
process. 

In the field of mining and manufac- 
turing the rise in prices brought with it 
the well-remembered phenomenon of 
war profits, and the widespread discus- 
sion and agitation over profiteering. 

In the field of the regulated indus- 
tries, that is, the public utilities, the 
street railways raised their rates per pas- 
senger carried 35 per cent, to offset the 
increase in costs and prices. Telegraph 
rates were increased 20 per cent in the 
spring of 1919 by the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral of the United States, who at that 
time was in charge of the telegraph and 
telephone companies, which the Gov- 
ernment had taken over for operation 
in the previous year. There were also 
numerous increases in telephone rates, 
varying from city to city and state to 
state. 

The railroad industry furnishes the 
most interesting and illuminating com- 
parison with the electric utility industry 
throughout this period. Its .experience 
conforms more nearly to the general 
pattern of expenses and profits which 
would have been expected to result from 
the price revolutions which the war 
The railroads of the United 
States attained their highest pre-war 
earnings in 1916. In that year their op- 
erations, after paying expenses, deprecia- 
tion, and taxes, resulted in a net oper- 
ating income of $1,040,000,000. Dur- 
ing the next four vears their rates were’ 


brought. 


raised, until in 1920 freight rates were 
49 per cent higher and passenger rates 
34 per cent above those of 1916. This 
increase, coupled with the growth in 
trafic, added $2,500,000,000 to the 
gross operating revenues of the rail- 
roads. These rose from $3,597,000,000 
in 1916 to $6,178,000,000 in 1920. 

But the net railway operating income 
It fell from $1,040,- 
000,000 in 1916 to the insignificant sum 
of $17,000,000 in 1920. In short, their 


net earnings were wiped out, despite the 


did not advance. 


great augmentation of their gross rev- 
Nothing but the Government 
guarantee saved them from wholesale 


enue, 
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bankruptcy. In 1921 rates rose still 
higher, and were 80 per cent above those 
of 1916 for freight and 50 per cent for 
passengers. 

As against this experience, the electric 
utility industry managed to live on its 
own revenues. While it did not make 
a fair return upon its property during 
this period—it fell far short of that goal 
—it managed to struggle through. A 
group of nine important operating util- 
ity companies show earnings, even in 
1920, of 4.3 per cent on their invested 
capital. 

Why this difference between the rail- 
roads and the electric utilities? A large 
part of the answer is revealed by a com- 
parison of their expense accounts. In 
the railroad industry the cost of labor 
absorbs +0 per cent, in normal times, 
of the gross operating revenue. In 1920 
the amounts paid to labor had risen to 
55 per cent of the gross revenue of the 
railroads. Despite the increase in 
freight rates, wage payments outran 
them by a good distance. These pay- 
ments more nearly conform to the move- 
ments of commodity prices. The fuel 
and materials used in conducting rail- 
way operations ordinarily absorb about 
25 per cent of the gross in normal times. 
In 1920 this had risen above 30 per cent. 
In ordinary times about two-thirds of all 
the revenue’of the railroads goes to pay 
labor and the materials used in opera- 
tion. Whenever prices and costs of liv- 
ing rise, this brings about a rapid ex- 
_ panse in operating expenses, which natu- 
rally results in a corresponding decrease 
in operating income. In the electric util- 
ity industry, on the other hand, the 
wages and salaries paid to labor are 
normally only about 20 per cent of the 
gross received from electric service. Nor 
do the fuel and other material costs ab- 
sorb so large a part of the revenues. 
This is particularly true of hydroelectric 
plants. 

The secret of the matter is that this 
industry does not create its product and 
render service so much with labor and 
material which it buys currently and 
utilizes. It renders its service more 
largely with plant. This gives its ex- 
penses a certain degree of immunity 
from sudden changes in prices and the 
cost of living. This is especially true 
if the company has surplus plant ca- 
pacity at the beginning of a period of 
rising prices. In that case, it will make 
a relatively good showing despite the 


price advance. This is what happened 


in the years 1917 to 1920. 
panies which found the pressure most 


The com- 
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severe were those which experienced a 
great expansion in the demand for elec- 
tric energy, and which were, in conse- 
quence, compelled to add to their gen- 
erating facilities. 

But these same characteristics of the 
industry make it quite impossible to re- 
duce rates when prices fall, and still 
maintain earnings which approach a fair 
return upon the value of the property. 
The cost of rendering electric service is 
largely determined by the plant invest- 
ment, and that cost does not fall merely 
because the general price level declines. 

These facts, which differentiate the 
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electric utility industry from most 
others, have special bearing upon sound 
rate-making policy. The continuous de- 
cline in domestic electric rates through- 
out the history of the industry is very 
largely the result of improvement in the 
technique of generating, transmitting 
and distributing energy. If rates are 
to remain low, and if the service is to 
improve continuously, an abundant sup- 
ply of capital must be available for ex- 
pansion and improvement. The fair 
rate of return and the establishment of 
fair values are the crucial factors in elec- 


tric utility rate-making. The cost of 
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AVERAGE 
RECEIPTS PER 
KILOWATT -HOUR YEARLY YEARLY 
YEAR SOLD DECREASE DECREASE _| 
CENTS CENTS PER PER CENT 
KILOWATT-HOUR 
1900 17.00 - ° 
1901 16.70 0.30 1.77 
1902 16.20 0.50 Se 
1903 15.40 0.80 4.93 
1904 14.10 1.30 8.43 
1905 12.45 1.65 11.70 
1906 11.20 1.25 10.05 
1907 10.50 0.70 6026 
1908 10.10 0.40 3.81 
1909 9.84 0.26 2258 
1910 9.62 0.22 2054 
1911 9.43 0.19 1.98 
1912 9.10 0.33 3.50 
1913 8.70 0.40 4.38 
1914 8.30 0.40 4.60 
1915 8.00 0.30 3-61 
1916 7-60 0.40 5.00 
1917 7.52 0.08 1.05 
1918 8.27 Inc .0-75 Inc.10.00 
1919 7.70 0.57 6.90 
1920 7245 0.25 3225 
1921 7239 0.06 0.81 
1922 7.38 0.01 0.14 
1923 7.20 0.18 2244 
1924 720 - - 
1925 7.30 Inc.0.10 Ince1.39 
1926 7.00 0230 4.12 
1927 6.82 0.18 2.57 
1928 6.63 0.19 2.79 
1929 6-33 0.30 4.53 
1930 6.03 0.30 4.73 
1931 5.78 0.25 4.14 
1932 5.58 0.20 3.46 
1933 5.49 0.09 1.61 
—— 

Average yearly decrease 1901-1933, 3.70% This average 

is based on percentage that the sum of the differences 

is of the sum of the prices. 

CBA 


Source: 


Edison Electric Institute Statistics. 
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labor and materials is of much less con- 
sequence here than it is in many other 
utilities. Given an adequate rate of 
return, which will enable the industry 
to command capital freely at all times, 
the industry can protect the public 
against the vicissitudes of rapidly rising 
prices. It did this in the years 1917 to 
1920. It is significant that at this time, 
when various groups are clamoring for 
increased price levels, that the electric 
utility is not asking for higher rates. 
But it must, in justice to its manage- 
ment and to the investors who have 
made the cheap and efficient service of 
today possible, protest with all vigor 
against further decreases in rates at a 
time when all other prices are advanc- 
ing. 


The experience of the last four years 
has demonstrated one fact clearly. It is 
that the value of the electric service to 
domestic users was far above the rates 
which have prevailed in 1929 and re- 
mained above it throughout that period. 
One of the standards by which the fair- 
ness of rates has been tested ever since 
Smyth vs. dmes is embodied in the state- 
ment that the public is entitled to de- 
mand that no more be exacted from it 
than the services rendered are reason- 
ably worth. The difficulty in applying 
this principle becomes apparent when 
the attempt is made to reduce the worth, 
or value of the service, to a definite state- 
ment in dollars and cents. The value 
of electric service to the consumer is, no 
doubt, higher in ordinary times of pros- 
perity than the rate which he pays, else 
he would not buy the service. As one 
court said, the rate can never be higher 
than the value of the service, and can 
seldom equal that value. The test is 
whether the consumer would, under 
compulsion of necessity, pay a higher 
rate if the service were not to be had 
for less. 

As a practical matter, we can never 
determine in ordinary times how much 
he would pay if he had to. The only 
way of discovering this by experimental 
test would be to raise the rate step by 
step until a point was reached where 
the consumption fell off and customers 
abandoned the service entirely. The 
tact that they did this would be evidence 
that the rate was above the value of the 
service, 

Such an experiment is too fantastic 
ever to be tried. But the depression of 
the last four years has staged the experi- 
ment tor us. This was not done by 
raising the rates. In fact, they had de- 
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clined. But the incomes of the people 
have shrunk even more rapidly than 
rates have fallen. ‘The reduction in per- 
sonal incomes has been so great that 
people were compelled to make a re- 
examination of the importance, or worth 
to them, of the various commodities and 
services which they have been in the 
habit of buying. With a drastic shrink- 
age in income it became necessary to 
drop something out of the scale of liv- 
ing. This compelled buyers to choose 
between the various things they had 
been in the habit of purchasing and to 
omit those which were worth least to 
them, as compared to the price they 
must pay. The public retained, in its 
modified and reduced scale of living, 
those things whose value or significance 
was greatest to it, in view of their price. 

This process of choice, which we are 
all compelled to make because of the 
scarcity of income, or purchasing power, 
is the very essence of economic valua- 
tion and the very heart of the problem 
of economic conduct. The necessity for 
all valuation arises out of the scarcity 
of means. It is only when that scarcity 
forces us to choose between the various 
things which we desire and upon which 
we might spend our limited income that 
we make a definite comparison of the 
worth of various items and rank one 
above the other. 


Practically every individual and every 
family has gone through this process 
during the last four years. The value 
to them of various items must be judged 
by their conduct in retaining some and 
dropping others. When submitted to 
this test, the conclusion as to the value 
of electric service is that it is high, 
as evidenced by the economic conduct of 
domestic customers. Throughout the 
period they have increased their con- 
sumption of electricity for domestic use, 
at the same time that they were curtail- 
ing their purchases of other goods, and, 
let it be noted further, that during the 
same period of four depression years, 
users of electricity had invested in elec- 
trical appliances the tremendous sum of 
$2,173,000,000°. This fact, together 
with the increase in domestic consump- 
tion throughout the depression, demon- 
strates unmistakably the public’s mea- 
sure of the value of electric service in 
the home. 

This industry has demonstrated in the 
past that it will, of its own accord, main- 
tain rates for domestic service which are 
far below the value of that service in 
ordinary times, and which will induce 
the public to use service in undiminished 
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quantities, even during a depression as 
serious as that which has beset us during 
the past four years. 

The domestic rate policy of the elec- 
trical industries has been a sound one. 
It has been characterized by stability and 
not by fluctuations. To attack these 
rates today because of some imagined 
necessary relation, economic or ethical, 
between price fluctuations and _ rate 
changes, bespeaks a singular lack of 
knowledge of the history of rates in this 
industry ; and a woeful deficiency of un- 
derstanding as to the economic structure 
of the industry or the nature of its op- 
erations. 


So much for the relation between price 
levels and the rates for domestic elec- 
tric service. “Turning now to the mat- 
ter of power rates, we are faced with a 
somewhat different situation. 

The electric utilities of the country 
have built up a tremendous power load. 
That load has made possible, to a large 
degree, existing low domestic rates. 
This is a fact well known to all of you 
and to all who may have investigated 
the facts in this situation. The power 
load has bettered system load factors. 
Its great volume has aided materially 
in reducing unit costs. It has made pos- 
sible the development of more efficient 
generating, transmitting and distributing 
facilities. It has aided greatly in the 
development of the art, particularly 
from the 
standpoints. 

During the past four years there has 
been great pressure to reduce the cost of 
purchased power to industries. This 
pressure was due chiefly to two factors 
—first, the reduced cost of competitive 
fuels and the lower cost of equipment for 
isolated plants; second, to the efforts on 
the part of industrial establishments to 
reduce their costs of operation. 

Many power rates have been reduced 
These reductions in 
power rates have been effected by reduc- 
tions in demand charges, by modifica- 
tions in the methods of applying the de- 
mand charges or by reductions in energy 
Today, generally speaking, 
power rate schedules are on a lower level 
than prior to the depression. Even if 
the power loads of 1928 and 1929 could 
be restored to the levels then prevailing, 
the revenue from industrial power would 
not equal the revenue of those pre-de- 
pression years. This is a fact not gen- 
erally appreciated. It will take material- 
ly greater power sales than prevailed 
before the depression to bring back the 
industrial power revenues of that pe- 


engineering and _ operating 


during this period. 


charges. 
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riod, unless there is a material change 
in the character of the power load. 

During the depression period, the elec- 
tric utilities have been on the defensive 
with respect to power rates. Conces- 
sions have been made which, from the 
standpoint of strict cost analysis, were 
perhaps not justified. The utilities were 
often confronted with a situation where 
the loss of a large block of power busi- 
ness and the revenue therefrom would 
be much greater than the saving in op- 
erating expenses which could be effected 
if the load were not carried. As an 
example, I have in mind one power cus- 
tomer, the annual revenue from whom 
approximated $500,000 per year. If 
that load were lost, the company could 
save in operating expenses not over 
$200,000. The loss of that business, 
therefore, meant a loss in net earnings of 
$300,000. ‘This, of course, takes no ac- 
count of the’ fixed charges because the 
plant capacity was there, the investment 
had been made and could not be elimi- 
nated. It was better, unquestionably, 
for the company and for its other cus- 
tomers that the load be carried even at 
a reduced rate, than that it be lost en- 
tirely with its resultant effect on net 
earnings. 

Now this pressure to reduce power 
rates has been largely relieved. This is 
due to several factors—the attention re- 
quired by industries to the matter of 
codes, the increase in cost of competitive 
fuels, the higher cost of equipment for 
isolated plants and the pick-up in indus- 
trial activity. The presence of large 
surplus capacities in many instances will 
be a constant source of temptation to 
take on large power loads, at very low 
While it is undoubtedly proper 
and even necessary in many cases that 
the rates for large power loads be 


rates. 


worked out on an “additional” or ‘‘out- 
of-pocket”’ cost basis, it must always be 
remembered that such basis cannot be 
justified unless, first, there remains some 
profit, some return on the investment as 
a whole which may be applied for the 
benefit of the company’s business gen- 
erally, and, second, when all customers 
taking like service under like conditions 
are given like rates. In other words, 
there should be no unjust discrimination. 
Certainly it would not seem that there 
is any justification in selling power on 
a basis less than that indicated. Cer- 
tainly it is not good business to bring 
about any unjust discrimination as be- 
tween individual power customers or as 
between power customers as a class and 
other classes of customers. Also it 
would seem clear that it is not sound pol- 
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icy to sei! power on less than a com- 
petitive basis. An analysis of price 
levels, an understanding of commodity 
prices as they may affect production of 
power and a knowledge of the cost of 
competitive equipment and competitive 
fueis is absolutely necessary. 

The whole situation calls for careful 
study by each individual company, a re- 
examination, if you please, of the power 
rate situation. When such re-examina- 
tion has disclosed the facts, they should 
be faced courageously and the necessary 
steps taken to correct the situation, if it 
is out of line. This is not only good 
business, but it is sound policy from 
the standpoint of the electric utility’s 
relation to its other customers and to 
the public as a whole. 

Let us not permit a desire to make 
rates simple and to reduce the number 
of rate schedules to a minimum lead us 
into a situation where our structures 
will be hidebound and will not meet 
practical conditions. 

Let us not be afraid of a number of 
rate schedules, if such schedules are on 
a sound business basis. The fact that a 
company has a number and variety of 
rate schedules indicates the company’s 
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resourcefulness—it indicates that it js 
alive to the situation and it indicates an 
active interest in the promotion of busi- 
ness. That management is indeed short- 
sighted which does not attempt to in- 
crease the volume of its sales through 
profitable rates whenever opportunity of- 
fers, guarding always against unjust 
discrimination. 

It is good business to be ready and 
willing to meet changes in conditions as 
they arise and make whatever rates are 
necessary to fit the business, doing the 
same thing for like customers using like 
service under like conditions. 

In the practice of good business sense 
and in the exercise of courageous initia- 
tive in rate-making by the management 
lies the future development of electric 
utility business. ‘There is no use in as- 
serting that the initiative in rate-making 
belongs to the management unless the 
management is prepared to exercise such 
initiative courageously. 

The situation confronting the electric 
utility industry today is a challenge to its 
courage and resourcefulness. There is 
need of greater optimism. 
there greater demand for courage and 
initiative in rate-making. 


Never was 


CHANGES IN E.E.I. CONSTITUTION 


Upon recommendation of the Board of Trustees, the following amendments to the Constitution 


of the Edison Electric Institute were voted at the Tuesday morning, June 5, 


session of the Convention: 


Section 1, Article VI, is changed to 
read, “The affairs of the Institute shall 
be governed by a Board of not less than 
seven nor more than thirty trustees, con- 
sisting of officers or employees of com- 
pany members, elected for a term of 
This amendment increases 
the number of trustees possible from 24 
to 30. 

Section 2, Article VI, is amended to 
read, “There shall be appointed by the 
President, with the approval of the 
Board of Trustees, an Operating Com- 
mittee consisting of the President, the 
Vice-Presidents and not exceeding 20 


three years.” 


other officers or employees of company 
members, who shall have charge of the 
general activities and business of the 
Institute, subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Board of Trustees. The President 
shall serve as Chairman of this Commit- 
tee. The Operating Committee shall 
from time to time determine what other 
committees shall be created and define 
the scope of their authority. The mem- 
bers of such committees shall be ap- 
pointed by the President.” ‘This amend- 


ment permits the creation of an operat- 
ing committee of not exceeding 20 mem- 
bers, the former limit being | 1 members. 

Section 3, Article VI, is amended to 
read, “The Trustees after the election 
of Trustees at the Annual Convention, 
shall elect for a term of one year, all 
officers and shall have power to fill va- 
cancies caused by death, resignation, dis- 
ability or otherwise, or to remove ani 
officer for good cause.’ ‘This revision 
permits the election of officers before the 
Convention adjourns. 

Section 5, Article VII, is amended to 
read, “The Secretary shall perform such 
duties as shall be assigned by the Oper- 
ating Committee.” 

Article X is amended to read, ‘“Spe- 
cial meetings of the Institute may be 
held upon the authority of the Board 
of Trustees at any time upon 15 days 
notice to every company member, Sstat- 
ing the date and place of such meeting 
and the business to be transacted.” This 
revision permits the calling of special 
meetings on 15 instead of 30 days’ 
notice. 
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FACING COMPETITION 


By T. K. QUINN 


Vice-President, General Electric Company 


Address before the Second Annual Convention of the Edison Electric Institute, Hotel Traymore, 


I appreciate the subject assigned to 
me no less than the invitation to appear 
before you, and out of that appreciation, 
[ warn you in advance that I have come 
to sell you this morning. 

There is plenty of room within the 
limits of the subject for a comprehensive 
discourse on the nature, history and 
development of competition. The pre- 
vailing conditions reflected in the very 
state of mind which suggested the sub- 
ject for discussion at this time, present a 
world of material for analysis and re- 
view. The place of competition in in- 
dustry today and its trend and probable 
future offer a splendid opportunity for 
an academic speech. Added to all these, 
there is the natural disposition to present 
big programs for fine debate and refined 
deliberation. 

I purposely resist these grand tempta- 
tions and choose instead to talk practical- 
ly, for a little while, to practical men, 
about a practical plan and approach in 
the hope of contributing, however mi- 
nutely, to the further, immediate prog- 
ress of the industry. What I shall have 
to say will have this much merit at 
least, that it will not take too much of 
yeur time and it will, I trust, be clearly 
understandable. 

Inherently the industry is beset by 
problems of policy. Because of its very 
nature the industry continually needs 
mcre and more friends and greater good- 
will. Right now, we should be busier 
than ever, acquiring them. They are 
not to be secured on any sound or last- 
ing basis, by verbal defenses or attacks. 
What is done will always be more elo- 
quent than what is said. Our actions 
will speak convincingly long after our 
verbal protests and any breast beating 
are forgotten. It is on this viewpoint 
particularly, that I shall attempt to focus 
your attention. 


By way of preface, may I remind you 
that in this country, at least, we still 
believe in the beneficent effects of con- 
structive competition. Not the competi- 
tien of the 19th century. That was a 
sort of planless, unregulated, counter- 
balancing of people, countries, enterprises 
and things, which it was believed led 
i some miraculous way to the ultimate 
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best for the individual and for society. 
I:ven if it suited those older conditions, 
we know that such a game, without any 
kind of rules, would not serve the best 
purposes of civilized society today. We 
believe now in a refined, somewhat re- 
stricted, fairer competition; not, I ven- 
ture to say, in confiscatory governmental 
competition with its own citizens. 


We must face the competition of cur- 
rent, mistaken public opinion, fed often 
by intemperate or unfair, although some- 
times well intended propaganda, repre- 
senting that the whole industry is greedy 
and corrupt. We must face it with con- 
fidence that public opinion should not be 
directed against honestly operated, sound 
companies. We also face the competition 
which should and does exist, with our- 
selves, to constantly improve upon and 
better yesterday's results. This, I may 
say, is by all odds the most intelligent 
competition. “Then there is the competi- 
tion of our industry with all others for 
the consumer's favor and a share of his 
dollar commensurate with the value of 
the service rendered. This is by no 
means formidable competition for an 
industry as young, worthy and progres- 
sive as ours. We are far from being in 
the situation of the fellow who said he 
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had so many troubles that they had 
ceased to worry him. 

There is a time in the life of every 
man, when, having first learned and then 
taught, he begins to learn all over again. 
This may also be true of an industry. 
If you are even approximately in some 
such state of mind, I may hope for your 
favorable consideration of the proposals 
I am about to make. 

There are close to 20,000,000 domes- 
tic electric customers in this country. 
One fourth of them have electric re- 
trigerators. Only one twentieth of them 
have electric ranges. Less than one half 
of them have washers and vacuum 
cleaners. A very limited number have 
water heaters. These figures are repeated 
so often that they become thoughtlessly 
mouthed as though they meant nothing. 
We find ourselves turning carelessly 
away, half believing that our salvation 
lies in some other direction. But these 
wired homes are the select homes of the 
country. They represent less than 60 per 
cent of the total number of homes. 

It is easy to be content with the really 
remarkable record of this industry. In 
ten years the number of persons and 
firms purchasing light and power almost 
doubled. But, whether we like it or 
not—that record is not nearly ygcod 
enough—not in this impatient, fast mov- 
ing country. 

My next point is that we should not 
expect an enthusiastic or perhaps even 
an unusually friendly electrical customer 
until he has two or more of the major 
electrical servants in his home. I wish 
it were possible to shout this into the 
industry. The 
strength of such charges as that the June 
bride in a non-electrical home becomes 
a servant in September and that an 
American woman who washes her own 
clothes is working like a Chinese coolie 
for a few cents a day—the strength and 


consciousness of the 


force in such statements are that they are 
true. 


We may be proud of the industry 
record—perhaps rightfully so—but it is 
not good enough. Two thirds of the 
housewives of this country should not 
still be breaking their backs over old- 
fashioned wash tubs, to use a single illus- 
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tration. There is no plausible excuse for 
it in humanity’s name—none whatever. 

The small current customer is a lia- 
bility directly on the books of the com- 
pany because the cost of serving him is 
often greater than the gross payments he 
makes. But he is a much greater liability 
as a limited user who does not enjoy the 
value, usefulness or convenience of the 
service at his very finger tips. He is a 
greater liability as a potential user of 
the major electrical home servants, who 
should have them but does not. If he 
happens to fully appreciate their worth 
and is still without them, so much the 
worse. 

Everything considered, only one 
fourth of the domestic electric customers 
can be considered real users of today’s 
electrical service, and that one fourth, 
my friends, represents but 15 per cent of 
all the homes of the country. The other 
85 per cent have hardly more reason to 
be friendly than unfriendly to the indus- 
try and they are all voters. 


We should do very well to concentrate 
our attention a while on the 15,000,000 
or 75 per cent of the present domestic 
users who do not have the major appli- 
ances they should have in their homes. 
An industry campaign built around the 
sales slogan “Sell the Other Three 
Fourths” would serve to crystallize our 
activities on the really important work 
ahead. 

Now why, pray tell, are the great ser- 
vices of electricity limited to a relative- 
ly small proportion of American homes ? 
Let us be sensible about it. The plain, 
honest answer is that the majority, ves, 
75 per cent of the families, cannot afford 
to purchase them. Monthly household 
incomes of $175, $150, $125, $100 or 
$75 do not permit the purchase of any- 
thing requiring payments of as much 
as $10 per month, which can possibly be 
avoided. These in overwhelming num- 
bers are the really representative homes 
of America. The prices of current and 
of appliances are not too high, as we 
well know, from the profit and_ loss 
standpoint of the producers. But they 
are too high in relation to this over- 
whelming majority of the pocketbooks of 
the country. 

Fortunately, there is a way out. The 
payments per unit of electricity may be 
lowered easily enough if we can onl 
produce and sell more current. We can 


sell more current if the payments for 


current and appliances are lowered. 


The payments for appliances may be 


lowered easily enough if we can only 


produce and sell more appliances. We 
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can sell more appliances if the payments 
for current and appliances are lowered. 

It is a fairly accurate generalization 
that after 5,000,000 units of almost any 
product for the home are sold in this 
country, further sales are not made in 
appreciable quantities unless the list price 
is under $100. 

As a manufacturer, I am able to tell 
you today that we can produce suitable 
refrigerators to list for $80 or less, 
given mass production on a larger scale 
than we have heretofore enjoyed. We 
can produce suitable electric ranges in 
quantity to list at $75 or less. Other 
appliance prices either are or can be in 
proportion. 

But this does not finally settle all of 
the questions. 

The credit of the mass of consumers 
and their ability to pay are governing 
considerations. 

We could sell an $80 refrigerator over 
« 36 months period for a little over $2 
a month and sell more of them in the 
next three years than have been sold in 
the past 15 years. We could do so, ex- 
cept for the finance charges, which at 
prevailing rates, over that period of time, 
They would 
amount to half the price of the refrigera- 
tor itself. What makes these charges 
prohibitive? Is it the cost of money 
alone? Certainly not. Is it the credit 
risk? No. Is it repossession expense ? 
Again no. What then is it? Well, it’s 


the booking, billing and collection ex- 


would be prohibitive. 


pense. Remember, it costs just as much 
to book, bill and collect $1 as it does 
$100 or $1,000. The percentage ratio 
oi the cost becomes greater as the amount 
booked decreases, because the booking, 
billing and collection cost is practically 
fined. 


It happens that one of the functions 
the light and power utility companies are 
pre-eminently qualified to perform is to 
book, bill and collect small accounts. 
They do it efficiently, inexpensively and 
on amass scale. “The commercial install- 
ment credit companies of the country 
cannot economically handle monthly pay- 
ments of less than $10. Less than $5 
is out of the question. The utility com- 
panies on the other hand collect monthly, 
payments of as little as $2 or less. Merely 
to add an item of $2, $3, $4, or $5, to 
the regular monthly bill would involve 
a minimum of additional expense. The 
exorbitant cost of handling small in- 
stallment payments could be more than 
cut in half, particularly with the new 
lower interest rates for money. Utility 
companies could handle the bookkeeping 
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for every appliance sold on their lines, 
whoever made the sale. The public 
would know that an economic saving was 
thus made possible and would gladly 
give credit to the utility companies for 
it. Dealers, distributors and manufac- 
turers would naturally be grateful for 
this help. Each transaction could be 
handled up to the point of default or be- 
yond as might be pre-determined. Funds 
to finance these sales could be advanced 
by the utility company from its own bor- 
rowings. Funds could be secured from 
finance companies. Funds could in some 
cases be obtained from the manufac- 
turers of the product. Funds could in 
perhaps most cases, under proper condi- 
tions, be secured through the newly or- 
ganized Electric Home and Farm Au- 
thority which was launched in part for 
just this purpose. 


A national move sponsored by the Edi- 
son Electric Institute would popularize 
tle whole program and make clear its 
purpose and benefits. 

The result should be to double the 
present domestic load within three years 
with strong promotional — support. 
Greater goodwill would automatically 
follow. Millions more of American 
homes could enjoy the help of modern 
electrical servants. Prices of both appli- 
ances and rates for the current to operate 
them would be less. The industry would 
automatically secure a favorable public 
reaction. In short, it seems to be a cru- 
cial matter of great ultimate impor- 
tance. 

The plan is not brand new. It has 
been successfully worked, in somewhat 
different form, by several companies, 
with beneficial results. It is an impor- 
tant part of the promotional plans of 
the Electric Home and Farm Authority 
in the ‘Tennessee Valley. I commend 
it to you for universal adoption as a prac- 
tical means at hand to help meet the 
competition of the times in a manner not 
inconsistent with modern methods or out 
of tune with the competitive practices 
of the day. 

Without some such special effort we 
seem doomed to slower and less satis- 
factory progress. The objections and 
fears we may have about it appear to be 
outweighed by the many obvious advan- 
taves. It is a definite, practical plan 
which can be adopted almost immediate- 
l,, promising very much more in concrete 
results than so many of our broad, high- 
sounding but less tangible, general pro- 
grams. 

Whatever is done should, as I have 


(Continued on page 220) 
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THE BUSINESS OF GETTING BUSINESS 


By GEORGE E. WHITWELL 


Vice-President, Philadelphia Electric Company and Chairman, Sales Committee, 


Edison Electric Institute 


Address before the Second Annual Convention of the Edison Electric Institute, 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J., June 6th, 1934 


The other day I heard a conundrum, 
the answer to which, even though in- 
volving no tricks, further questions or 
other artifices so common to some conun- 
drums, nevertheless left me 
idea as to how it satisfactorily replied 


with no 


to the original question asked. So I 
tried it out on others. They, too, failed 
to see any point, although there is one. 
I'll try it on you and see what happens: 
The question is asked, “Why don’t old 
ladies like moving pictures?’’ Of course 
you give up, so here’s the answer: “Tall 
ladders make them dizzy!” Silly, isn’t 
it? And yet there is a point which you 
will get as you think it over. 

The business of getting business in 
is not unlike the conun- 
drum which I have just asked and which 
I have answered in a manner which has 
a point but which very few of you have 
You 


Similarly, many are 


our industry 


vet fully appreciated. are not 
thinking correctly. 
the questions that have been asked about 
getting increased electricity consump- 
tion; many are the correct answers that 
have been given as to how this can be 
frankly, little has been the 


practical understanding of these answers 


done > Wet, 


that alone can produce the large new 
use of kilowatt-hours that must be ob- 
Why 
We haven't been thinking cor- 
We have the 
and future by the Instead, we 
should have been blazing new trails un- 
hampered by the fetters of the limita- 
tions of our past accomplishments. 


tained to meet today’s conditions. 
is this ? 
rectly, 


gaged present 


past. 


rhe subject of my talk today is what 
to most of us for 


a severe headache. It 


several vears has 


constituted has 
been hard enough to hang on to what 
we have had, let alone secure new or 

It has been difficult 
projects or methods 


additional business. 
to promote new 
When for every step forward we have 
slid back two. Fortunately, we have 
not let these obstacles prevent us from 
continuing to look forward in our plan- 
ning; yet | wonder if the psychology of 
these years has not affected us to the 
extent that we are too easily satisfied 
with what today seems like a good job? 
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The rapidly changing times compel us 
to change the standards by which we 
measure accomplishment. 

This seems an ideal time to take an 
inventory. We are, figuratively speak- 
ing, at the crossroads and [ cannot help 
but feel that the forces being exerted 
externally will change the course of our 
Your 


job and my job require that we so choose 


business for a long time to come. 


the way at this crossroad as to secure 
the smoothest travel over the longest 
distance, taking advantage of conditions 
as they exist and preparing for what 
difficulties we see ahead. 

This is a sound course of procedure. 
Naturally, we do not like the obstacles 
placed in our way, but we get nowhere 
by permitting our dislike to sap the 
energy which we can more profitably 
‘expend in taking advantage of the favor- 
able factors which are in evidence if we 
will see correctly and think in line with 
the new conditions. 


Has it occurred to you that in spite 
of the unfavorable publicity recently di- 
rected at our industry, there has been, 
during the past year, more free front- 
page news about the advantages to the 
householder of a wider use of electrical 
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appliances than we, as an industry, were 


ever able, in the past, to obtain? This 
can be transformed into a desire for, 
and then the purchase of, more ap- 


pliances to lighten the household tasks. 
The very fact that can be 
aroused—and certainly they have been 
by the events since March 4+, 1933—in- 
dicates that they are not totally and 
permanently apathetic and that, for the 
first time, many are considering ques- 
tions to which, in the past, they have 
given little or no thought. The pub- 
licity on electricity use in the home is 
Have 
we done so yet or have we used the 
standards of the past, gnashed our teeth 
because much of the news about us was 
unfavorable, 


pec »ple 


something for us to capitalize. 


and untrue, and 
completely failed to realize that front- 


unfair 


page space on home appliance use is 
something that money cannot buy ? 
There is no formula for getting busi- 
The beats a 
path to the door of the man who is 
content merely to make something bet- 
ter than his neighbor. Both he and his 
neighbor have to sell the value of their 


products. 


ness. world no longer 


You may make the best elec- 
refrigerator in the but if 
your customer wants an automobile, how 
do you make the sale? 


tric world, 
If vou are alive 
to your opportunity, you point out the 
advantages of just 


owning not your 


refrigerator, but an electric refrigerator 
customer's 
mind an element of doubt as to whether, 
after all, he had 


purchase of a car until he 


creating in the prospective 


the 
own a 
refrigerator, which, enabling him to save 


not better defer 


can 


more, will permit him more easily to 
purchase the car. 
must sell 


rendered by the product we have to sell. 


The poiat is that we 


the value of the services 


‘Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
on a knowledge of the buying habits and 
buying ability of those to whom we are 
Without an intelli- 
gent, detailed and painstaking study of 


attempting to sell. 


these characteristics, we cannot hope to 
adapt our policies or program to meet 
their needs. A simple but effective 
demonstration of this truth is obtained 
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by checking up the list of our unprofit- 
able customers. In an average company, 
the unprofitable residence customers 
number about half of the total. These 
are the customers whose annual kilo- 
watt-hour consumptions must be raised 
in order that rate reductions may be ef- 
fected soundly in the much discussed 
higher blocks. Any forced or expedient 
reduction at the present time to these 
small users will only aggravate the 
problem and increase the percentage of 
unprofitable customers, thereby render- 
ing a further injustice to those whose 
increasing use entitles them, perhaps. 
now, to rate reductions in the lower 
blocks. 

Are you making a survey of your un- 
profitable customers to determine their 
requirements and the methods necessary 
to increase their annual consumptions ? 
Or are you satisfied to increase your 
kilowatt-hour consumption per residence 
customer by sales of load-building equip- 
ment almost entirely to already large 
users? Certainly this latter job is very 
necessary but it is only one of the two 
jobs that must be done if your rates are 
to remain reasonably equitable and, at 
the same time, become low enough to 
satisfy the “‘yardsticks” of today. 


Yes, knowledge of the market is es- 
sential so that a planned program can 
be arranged. And this program should 
cover, not merely this month or next, 
but this year and the two or three that 
will follow. Plans worked out in de- 
tail are only necessary for the year at 
hand, but quotas of accomplishment can 
be set for several years ahead. ‘This 
eliminates the sporadic efforts with 
which we have all had sorry experiences. 
They are a few of the fetters which still 
chain us to the past. 

But the backbone of even a sustained 
effort lies in our ability to sell the value 
of our service, constantly hammering 
on that idea until it is accepted by the 
public. Too often have we talked and 
written about the glories of our size, 
our annual expenditures, our generating 
stations, our miles of cable and trans- 
mission lines—all of which, if laid end 
to end, will get us nowhere if Mrs. 
Smith does not realize the value to her 
of, let us say, a vacuum cleaner and how 
long she can use it for a nickel. Our 
job is to so manage that we provide 





electric service of such value that the 
customer feels that his money is well 
spent. I believe this can be done only 
by sustained, coordinated efforts in all 
branches of our selling. 


actually sell appliances or equipment 


Whether we 
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over the counter or not, we have to sell 
the value of the service we render. And, 
fortunately, our new-found competitors 
are doing some of this selling for us on 
the front pages of the newspapers. 

In the past, much of our advertising 
has been of those things which appealed 
to us. Therefore, we have felt that, 
inasmuch as we are human beings, they 
should have appealed to other human 
beings——our customers. Rather, begin- 
ning today, our appeals should be to 
those things in which these customers 
are interested. 

The men in this audience do not care 
about the size of the factory producing 
their shaving soap, nor the investment 
in equipment necessary to make and fill 
the tube. But what we all consider is 
whether that soap does its job efficiently ; 
does it leave our faces raw? If so, we 
change the brand regardless of how vast 
an enterprise was necessary to provide 
us with one tube of the stuff. So it is 
with the electric utility business with 
this exception, that, not being able to 
change the brand, the residence cus 
tomer concentrates his animosity on those 
in the electric company with whom he 
deals and forthwith reduces his use of 
electricity. The industrial customer 
listens at once to the persuasive sales- 
talks about private plant operation. 

We have only begun to change our 
attitude in this respect. Beware lest our 
recent resigned attitude toward trouble 
persuades us that we have changed our 
attitude sufficiently completely. I am 
convinced that we, as an industry, must 
discard our preconceived notions of util- 
ity advertising. We have been guilty of 
the sin of “talking down” to our public, 
which, aside from being decidedly poor 
taste, creates little understanding. But 
we can humanize the service which we 
have to sell. With a little thought and 
ingenuity, we can change the customer's 
feelings toward electric service from a 
thing which takes money away from 
him every month to a means of provid- 
ing pleasure and comfort for a compara- 
‘To do this, 
some device is necessary to translate 


tively small expenditure. 


electric service from the indefinite and 
almost indefinable thing that it is to 
a human, appealing individual 
trical servant. 


an elec- 


In a recent article on QOil Circuit 
Breakers a phrase was called to my at- 
tention which I think could well be ap- 
plied to the electric current bill: 

“Things known but never seen lack 
the final touch of reality.” It is a 
known fact that the telephone companies 
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do not experience as many complaints 
on bills rendered as the lighting com- 
panies. I think this is due, in part at 
least, to the fact that anyone making 
a telephone call is required to exert g 
certain amount of effort in order to 
negotiate the call. The reaction is that 
considerable effort has to be expended 
in order to complete the call and the 
user decides he is getting something for 
his money. It is true that you do not 
see the sound waves any more than you 
see the electric current, but you can hear 
yourself talk. When the housewife 
makes a telephone call she generally has 
something to remember it by when the 
bill arrives, but she cannot tie in the 
switching on of the electric iron or the 
vacuum cleaner with the kilowatt-hours 
presented on the electric light bill. 

Nor is the rate charged per kilowatt- 
hour necessarily a controlling factor in 
obtaining large consumptions per resi- 
dence customer. The truth of this is 
proved by the usage in the city of 
Tacoma, Washington, where, according 
to a paper presented last year by the 
Superintendent of the Lighting Depart- 
ment of the City of Seattle, the average 
annual consumption in 1931 was 1550 
kwhr, but where only 27.5 per cent of 
the residence customers then had ranges, 
water heaters or house heaters in spite 
of a rate of one cent per kwhr in the 
low block. The balance, or 72.5 per 
cent of the customers, had an annual 
consumption comparable with the aver- 
age for the United States, or about 600 
kwhr per year. Since 1931, the aver- 
age annual consumption per residence 
customer in Tacoma has dropped from 
1550 kwhr to about 1220 kwhr in 1933. 
‘Tacoma stands for abnormally low rates 
but the value of electric cooking had 
been sold to only one-quarter of the resi- 
tial customers in 1931. Better jobs have 
been done by privately owned utilities 
with higher average rates. 


To most people, rates do not mean 
much of anything. But tell the house- 
wife that five cents a week will operate 
her washing machine to wash all the 
clothes for her family of five and she 
can understand that. Show her the cost 
of doing a certain job whether it be 
vacuum cleaning, ironing, cooking, 
toasting bread, or obtaining the hours 
of entertainment provided by the radio. 
This, I believe, is the way to sell the 
competitive value per dollar of electric 
service. “The way not to sell electricity 
is to tell the bewildered householders 
that if they use so many kilowatt-hours, 
they will be charged so many cents for 
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each succeeding one. In the first place, 
they may net know what a kilowatt-hour 
is, and after all, why should they ? In the 
second place, they may not know what 
a kilowatt-hour will do, and does it 
matter? But they do know that an 
ordinary light bulb burning so many 
hours for a cent is a great convenience. 

Anyone will admit that the utilities 
have done an excellent job in providing 
capacity to meet the needs of their cus- 
tomers. Little more money need immedi- 
ately be sent for facilities. But to in- 
crease the rate of selling, more money 
than in the past—much more money— 
With you, in this 
audience, lies the future of this indus- 
try of ours. You can so plan that if 
pressure is brought to bear for excessive 


is necessary per sale. 


normal 
growth warrants them, we as an indus- 
try will be 


rate reductions before our 
able to meet the demands 
of the public with a ‘minimum of loss. 
But to accelerate the rate of selling 
of domestic use we spend real 
money for advertising and promotional 


must 


work if we are to divert our way more 
of the family budget and thus, through 
domestic sales which will be two and 
three times those now enjoyed, put our- 
selves in a position to economically reach 
low rate levels that will benefit both 
the customer and us. 


[t will be necessary to completely 
revise our own point of view. One thou- 
sand ranges in a city of 300,000 cus- 
tomers may be a good job, judged by 
1930 standards, but they are of little 
avail under the conditions of 1934. In 
10,000 are needed this 
vear, 15,000 next, and so on. 
merchandise 


such a city 
Today, 
managers in cities 
point with pride to the sale of 100 
water heaters. 


such 


Five thousand per year 
are the least that will make possible the 
solution of our present problem. 
be done. 
vastly 


It can 
To do it, however, requires 
increased appropriations which 
will appear out of line with past experi- 
ence. But, having sold the added load, 
enforced or voluntary rate reductions 
will result in so much less loss of net 
income than that which would have been 
incurred through the same rate reduc- 
tions but without the new load, that I 
do not hesitate to predict that the in- 
creased promotional expense will seem 
small indeed when compared with what 
the reductions in net income might 
otherwise have been. 

And so, your Sales Committee has 
tried this last year to sell the value of 
electric service to the customer, hoping 
that you will provide for your sales de- 
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partments more and more sinews of war. 
The program which it has prepared 
for you today deals entirely with the 
business of getting business. We will 
try to cover a few of the essential points 
to meet present-day conditions, and I 
hope that you will go away with some 
good idea for increasing sales that may 
have been prompted by that which will 
be offered at this meeting. The Sales 
Committee has had an active year since 
the convention of last June and you 
will be interested in a few of the high- 
lights of its accomplishments. 

The Better Light—Better Sight Cam- 
paign, supported financially by manufac- 
turers and utilities, under M. E. Skin- 
ner’s able guidance, developed rapidly 
because of the fact that its fundamental 
appeal was universal better sight. The 
development of the Sight Meter was 
most fortunate, for it gave the lighting 
salesman a device with which he was 
able to show his prospect what was 
wrong with his lighting installation 
rather than having to describe its defi- 
ciencies. The certified lighting program 
of the Statler Hotels did much to in- 
crease the effectiveness of our own activ- 
ities by an invaluable national advertis- 
ing campaign. There were many other 
benefits, the full effects of which are 
only beginning to be felt. I am not going 
to say anything about what the plans 
are for the coming year, as the Better 
Light—Better Sight Committee has pre- 
pared is own presentation which will 
appear later on this program. Suffice it 
here to say that a continuous, national 
effort in selling the value of light in 
terms of eyesight conservation—a simple, 
elementary proposition, if you will—has 
sold for electric utilities many hundreds 
of thousands of kilowatt-hours during 
the last year. 

The Subcommittee on Air-Condition- 
ing, under C. E. Michel's leadership, has 
been collecting and correlating data of 
interest to this newer branch of our 
Much useful information has 
been gathered concerning the uses of 
air-conditioning as well as the factual 
data on specific applications. They have 
given special attention to the study of 
sales and promotion methods, making 
recommendations for increasing the air- 
conditioning load on utility lines. All 
of this material appeared, last month, 
in an exhaustive report released by this 
Institute. 


activities. 


Intelligent use of the material 
in this and other publications, coupled 
with reasonable money expenditure, and 
cooperation with dealers and manufac- 
turers, will bring real results in’ this 
field. 
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For this year, we have under way a 
National Electric Cookery Program 
with the slogan, ‘‘Electric Table Ser- 
vice Saves.” This activity is part of 
the work of the Residential Subcommit- 
tee headed by D. M. DeBard. Based on 
the same simple underlying principles 
that have characterized the Better Light 
—Better Sight campaigns, this activity 
turns the spotlight on the so-called 
smaller heating and motor driven appli- 
ances. Your participation in it, solely 
in connection with your problem of the 
unprofitable residence customer, can 
make it pay you big dividends. But your 
results will depend entirely upon the 
extent to which executive support is 
given to your local plans for participa- 
tion. Here again is an activity jointly 
promoted by all branches of the electric 
industry. 


I believe the Rural Sales Subcommit- 
tee, with P. H. Powers as Chairman, 
wins the prize for the unusual. In spite 
of all the jokes about Americans and 
our bathtubs, this committee has em- 
barked upon a National Running Water 
Campaign, the need for which became 
evident as a result of a national sur- 
vey. Think of selling something that 
most of us mistakenly accept as being 
universal! It is expected that the pro- 
motion of water pumping systems in 
rural communities will induce parallel 
development of other applications such 
as small scale irrigation, water heating 
and the more general use of water on 
farms. Yesterday, Mr. Powers detailed 
his program at length. 

Briefly, the Electric Water Systems 
Council, made up of representatives of 
the Rural Subcommittee and the pump 
manufacturers, will have charge of the 
activity. This Council has prepared a 
direct-mail folder to be distributed here 
at the Convention, which will be avail- 
able for use by any company desiring to 
purchase a supply. The Council sug- 
gests that the utility companies interested 
in this campaign arrange for group meet- 
ings with dealers in their territories to 
build up a definite, coordinated plan for 
each locality. The manufacturers are 
informing their dealers and distributors, 
sending them copies of the plan so that 
they will know of the utility’s part in 
the program. I am told that the pump 
manufacturers are very enthusiastic and 
ready to do more than their share. 

Here is an opportunity for better co- 
operation between ourselves and. the 
local dealers. Let us not overlook a 
good bet. 


The first phase of the plan 
calls for intensive promotion in August 
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and September of this year, with the 
second phase in the spring of 1935, and 
the final phase in the fall of 1935. May 
I suggest that you inspect the display of 
publicity material which is now in the 
lobby of this hotel and then go home and 
lend real support to this program— 
simple though it may seem. Remember 
that a year ago the idea of selling light 
with a Sightmeter seemed almost ridicu- 
lously simple, too. Yet that idea brought 
big results. 


W. H. Sammis, as Chairman of the 
Industrial Power and Heating Commit- 
tee, reports that his committee is collect- 
ing data for a report on gray iron melt- 
ing. A committee was sponsored for 
a discussion of the standardization of the 
form of rates to foundries. “This was 
carried on in cooperation with the Power 
Committee representing a number of 
foundry associations. Commercial cook- 
ing has come in for consideration and 
articles are in preparation for the trade 
papers. Much helpful information has 
been collected to be issued in reports on 
Industrial Heating, the supply of service 
for oil and gas line pumping, Diesel 
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engine competition, as well as hotel and 
office building private plant competition. 


The Wiring Subcommittee, under the 
direction of J. D. Noyes, has been work- 
ing actively but quietly in lending its 
support to the development of the In- 
dustry Code Conference but is not ready 
at this time to render any report. This 
is probably not the time or place for 
discussion of the old problems of the 
National Electrical Code, Underwriters’ 
Laboratories’ approved materials and the 
Uniform Electrical Ordinance. It 
should be said, however, that joint in- 
dustry activities in an attempt to obtain 
sane solutions to these problems that will 
be fair to the public, manufacturers, 
utilities, insurance interests, municipali- 
ties and other affected parties are going 
forward. Progress is slow, and unfor- 
tunately at the moment, due to wide 
differences of opinion between ourselves 
and one other of the interested groups, 
almost an impasse has been reached. To 
surmount obstacles such as the one that 
developed as recently as last Friday, our 
executive support must be extended to 
those in the utilities who have given 
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skillful leadership to this activity. My 
appeal to you, particularly those of you 
who are sales executives, is that you 
interest yourselves in and inform your- 
selves on these problems and, if called 
upon, lend your active support. Satis- 
factory solutions to these problems will 
result in greatly widened markets for 
the use of electricity. 


Valuable as the contributions of these 
subcommittees are in themselves, they 
are good only for what we can do with 
them. ‘They are supplementary to your 
own activities and their value lies in 
what you can do with the material which 
has been made available and with the 
assistance that comes from planned activ- 
ities. May I express, at this time, my 
appreciation of the work of the members 
of the Sales Committee, the members 
and chairmen of the subcommittees and 
those in Headquarters, particularly Mr. 
Greenwood, who have unremittingl) 
labored in the interests of your compa- 
nies and mine. 

I should like to call for a showing 
of hands by those in this room who use 
electric ranges, water heaters and/or re- 


A Section of the Audience at the Setond Gene 
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frigerators in their own homes, but | 
do not want to embarrass you. A roll- 
call of a list of the smaller appliances 
would also be illuminating. Have we, 
ourselves, made full use of the service 
which we sell? With exceptions, I be- 
lieve the answer would be “No.” If we, 
who are supposed to know more about 
the advantages of electric service, are not 
sold, how can we expect the public to 
be sold? It seems to me this is an ad- 
mirable time for all of us to give a 
great deal of consideration to a wider use 
of electrical appliances by employees of 
electric companies, and, after all, execu- 
tives, department managers and super- 
visors are employees. An appliance in 
regular use in an employee’s home is 
an excellent salesman. 


As an indication of this point, con- 
sider how frequently our friends call 
upon us to supply information concern- 
ing our business. It may be anything 
from when the lights will be turned on 
after a severe thunderstorm, to the rela- 
tive merits of two flat-irons. Perhaps 
we are irritated because it may be after 
ofice hours, but if we stop to think, 


a. : 
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it is a high compliment because to our 
friends we are the electric company 
we are creatures endowed with superior 
knowledge, at least to them. I believe 
you will find this true in the case of 
every employee and his circle of friends. 





We should make every effort to sell 
employees on the value of electric ser- 
vice, for if thoroughly convinced to the 
point of actually using the appliances, 
they become immediately more valuable 
in their jobs and hence to their company. 
The means by which this can be done 
will differ in various localities due to 
the dealer situations, but no matter what 
the limitations, some way can be worked 
out to supply employees with electrical 
appliances at fair prices and on reason- 
able terms. The results to be obtained 
are obvious. 

I have dwelt at some length on the 
increased load which we must obtain 
through the residential customers be- 
cause I believe that this group is today 
uppermost in our thoughts. My remarks 
are equally applicable to the industrial 
and commercial customers. Those of 
you whose activities are confined to this 
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group of customers have probably been 
waiting for me to stop talking about the 
pots and pans. 

We have sold the value of our ser- 
vice to our larger customers in years 
past to a large extent. However, now, 
the character of our market is changing. 
Formerly it was a poor year when we 
did not shut down a goodly number of 
private plants. This market is pretty 
well covered, so that to extend our activ- 
ities among commercial and industrial 
customers, new developments and appli- 
cations are of prime importance.  Air- 
conditioning bids fair to replace the 
private plant as a source of new indus- 
trial and commercial revenue to us. 


It would do no harm tor each one 
of us to set aside an individual or a 
group in our organizations whose duty 
it would be to acquaint themselves with 
the new developments so that informa- 
tion can be readily available, and, if need 
be, campaigns organized to cover care- 
fully selected lists of customers. As an 
example of what I mean, reference can 
be made to campaigns on small heating 
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WINNERS 


The winners of the several awards 
administered annually by the Edison 
Electric Institute were announced at 
the closing session of the Convention 
by Mr. Frank W. Smith, Chairman of 
the Prize Awards Committee of the 
Institute. 

On this occasion presentation of the 
Edison Electric Institute Medal was 
made to five employees of member com- 


panies, who, by the Schaefer Prone 
Pressure Method had successfully re- 
suscitated individuals suffering from 
electric shock. These were the first 


awards of the new Institute Medal that 
have been made. 


The awards other than the Edison 
Electric Institute Medals are divided 
into two groups. The first includes 


those in recognition of outstanding ac- 
complishments of companies, and em- 


braces the Charles A. Coffin Award, 
George A. Hughes Award and the 


Thomas W. Martin Award. The sec- 
ond group includes prizes to individuals 
for essays on subjects relating to the 
electric light and power industry, and 
embraces the H. M. Byllesby Prizes, 
the B. C. Forbes Prize, the A. L. Linde- 
mann Prizes and the James H. McGraw 
Prizes. The many valuable contribu- 
tions brought forth through these com- 
petitions will be made available to the 


industry through publication in the 
Epison Evectrric BULLETIN and the 
trade journals. The entries will be 


on display at the general office of the 
Institute at New York where they will 
be available to member company repre- 
sentatives. 

the 
the meeting to 


In most 
present at 


cases recipients were 
the 
awards trom the hands of the donors. 
In giving his My. Smith 
pressed his appreciation to the donors 
of the awards and to those who took part 


in the several contests, and outlined the 


receive 


report, ex- 


points wherein the winning entries in 
the contests excelled. (The report of 
the Prize Awards Committee will be 
published in the next issue of the BuL- 
LETIN. ) 
Prizes weré awarded as follows: 
Edison Electric Institute Medal 
To member company employees who have 


successfully resuscitated individuals, suffer- 


ing from electric shock, by the Schaefer 
Prone Pressure Method. 
Medals awarded to— 


MicHaet ButcHko, Duquesne Light Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Henry J. Keris, New York and Queens 
Electric Light & Co., 
City, N. Y. 


Power Long Island 


OF 1934 





Mr. Frank W. 


Smith, 


Chairman 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


of the Prize Awards Committee, 


Edison Electric Institute, Mr. Samuel H. Ferguson, President of the Hart- 
ford Electric Light Company, and Mr. E. W. Rice, Jr., Honorary Chair- 


man of the Board, General Electric Company—Mr. Ferguson is receiving 


the Charles 


A. Coffin Medal, awarded to his company for outstanding 


accomplishment, from Mr. Rice. 





ALEXANDER MAcCPHERSON, Bronx Gas & 
Electric Company, New York, N. Y. 

EpwarD Martin, Northern New York 
Utilities, Inc., Rome, N. Y. 

James <A. Rocers, Virginia Electric & 


Power Company, Richmond, Va. 


Prizes to Companies for Accomplishments 


in Specified Activities 
A. Coffin Award 


To the public utility operating company 
which has made a distinguished contribution 
to the development of light and 
power for the convenience of the public and 
the benefit of the industry. 

Gold Medal awarded to—THE 
Evectric LiGHT CoMPANY, 


The Charles 


electric 


H ARTFORD 


Hartford, Conn. 
George A. Hughes Award 


To the company showing the greatest con- 


tribution to the development of domestic 
electric cookery load. 

Cup awarded to—THE IpAHO Power Com- 
PANY, Boise, Idaho. 

Cash Prize of $500 to—Mr. L. W. 


SRAINARD. 


Thomas W. Martin 
Rural 


To the company showing the greatest con- 
tribution to the advancement of 
trification during 1933. 

Bronze 
ELECTRIC 
Va. 
Prizes to Individuals for Papers on Subjects 
Relating to the Electric Light 

Industry 


Electrification Award 
elec » 


rural 


to—VIRGINIA 
Company, Richmond, 


awarded 
POWER 


Plaque 
AND 


and Power 
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H. M. Byllesby Award (Subject—Accounting) 


First Prize, $100—Mr. H. A. Warben- 
BURG, Commonwealth Edison Company, 
Chicago, III. 

Second Prize, $50—Mr. A. J. KIEFFER, 


Louisville Gas and Electric Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Third Prize, $25—Mr. ArtHur J. Murpny, 
Wisconsin Public Service Corporation, She- 
boygan, Wis. 

B. C. Forbes Award 
(Subject—Public Relations) 


Cash Prize, $250—Mr. Greorce ANTHONY 
PaLMER, New England Power Engineering 


and Service Corporation, Boston, Mass. 


A. L. Lindemann Award 
(Subject—Electric Cookery) 

First Prize, $150—Muss GeorciANNA LIN- 
sTID, Virginia Electric and Power Company, 
Richmond, Va. 

Second Prize, $100—Muiss ANNe GutotTz- 
BACH, Southern California Edison Company, 
Ltd., Santa Ana, Calif. 

Third Prize, $50—Miss MayMe E. MILLer, 
Minnesota Power and Light Company, Du- 
luth, Minn. 

James H. McGraw Award 
(Subject—Engineering) 

First Prize, $250-——-Mr. Frank E. SANFORD, 
Union Gas and Electric Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Second Prize, $150—Mnr. James L. Hotton, 
New York and Queens Electric Light and 
Power Co., Flushing, N. Y. 

Third Prize, $100—Mkr. S. O. SCHAMBERGER, 
New York Power & Light Corporation, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 
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ADJUSTING OPERATIONS TO PRESENT TRENDS 


By J. L. HECHT 


Vice-President in Charge of Operations, 


Public Service Company of Northern Illinois, Chicago 


Address before the Second Annual Convention of the Edison Electric Institute, 


Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. 


The stable condition of the operating 
electric utilities today, after four years 
of depression, may, I think, be taken as 
an indication of the fundamental sound- 
ness of the industry, which I feel is on 
the threshold of a new forward move- 
ment in spite of the many adverse con- 
ditions which have had to be met. It is 
not my intention to talk about the va- 
rious specific problems which have been 
thrust upon us, or about how they orig- 
inated, as you are all undoubtedly quite 
familiar with the events of the last few 
On the contrary, I shall address 
myself more especially to the task of tell- 
inz how some of these troubles have been 
met, and to a large extent overcome, by 


years. 


a typical large operating company. 

The years since 1929 have brought 
with them numerous problems for the 
utilities, of which four outstanding ones 
are: 


1. Reduction in volume of and of 


revenue. 
2. Further reduction in revenue by reason 


of stringent rate regulation. 


output 


3. Increase in operating expense caused by 


various conditions imposed by laws and 
regulations. 

4+. Additional taxation imposed by all 
branches of government from Federal down 


to the smallest municipalities. 


In addition, there is a fifth problem 
which respects the 
most troublesome of all, and that is the 
fact that the almost entire absence of 
construction activities and of the engi- 
neering work that goes with them has 
made entire departments and a large 


has been in some 


percentage of the personnel practically 
unnecessary. This complex situation has 
forced many utility companies into the 
position where, after having developed 
well-organized methodical procedures 
based upon years of experience during 
continued growth, it became necessary 
to cast to the winds all precedent, form- 
ulate new plans of procedure, and in 
many instances to do a quick change of 
policy with regard to organization and 
to general methods of conducting the 
Such the 
with the 


company’s operations. 
the company 
speaker is associated. 


was 


case in which 


For nearly three decades we had been 
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accustomed to consider as normal some- 
thing like a 15 per cent increase in out- 
put each year, as the dual result of de- 
veloping the potential business within 
the company’s territory and of expand- 
ing its borders to take in more cus- 
tomers. In many years this rate of in- 
crease was exceeded. All of our operat- 
ing policies were based on the need for 
a steady and continued expansion of the 
physical property and of the organiza- 
tion. We were put to it some years to 
meet the growing requirements, both in 
facilities and in personnel. In 1930, 
however, we were abruptly brought to 
a realization that a new order of things 
had come about. And in my contacts | 
have found that what I 
sketched in connection this com- 
pany was essentially the same in many 
other utilities. 


have just 


with 


The problem confronting us, due to 
I : 


the necessity of meeting the rapidly 
changing conditions, was whether to 
some extent we should mortgage our 


future by drastic changes in organiza- 
tion, in methods of operation, and_per- 
haps standards of service. On the other 
hand, it should not be construed that all 


> 
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the problems which arose had to be dis- 
posed of by some expediency, as the 
depression, like the proverbial “ill wind,” 
also created a situation peculiarly ideal 
for the introduction of improvements in 
organization and in operating practice 
which would dificult to 
apply, or even to visualize, so long as 
business conditions continued along the 
trend which we had been accustomed to 
call normal. 


have been 


Summarizing briefly, “adjusting oper- 
ations to present trends”’ resolved itself 
into two major divisions, as follows: 


1. Placing in effect certain emergency 
measures or expedients due to dire necessity. 

2. Placing in effect, by virtue of favorable 
circumstances, certain more permanent im- 
provements in organization and in operating 
practice. 

Enlarging on each of these two divi- 
sions respectively, there will follow some 
of the most salient points which came to 
notice during the readjustments. There 
are, of course, numerous other factors 
and details which might be discussed if 
time permitted, but the following have 
been picked as typical of the conditions 
which had to be met. 

Naturally, one of the most serious or- 
ganization problems encountered was in 
connection with the engineering and con- 
struction forces, which had been devel- 
oped in keeping with the accustomed 
program of expanding the property. 
With the sudden cessation of nearly all 
expansion, and with the need of 
maintaining for the future a nucleus 
about which to rebuild such an organ- 
ization, we were faced with the advisa- 
bility of breaking away from what had 
been considered good lines of organiza- 


vet 


tion, namely, the figurative erection of 
a stone wall between the operating staff 
on the one hand and the engineering 
and 


construction the 


other, which I have always considered a 


organization on 


good practice to prevent needless sacri- 
fice of operating efficiency during periods 
of heavy and 
Fortunately, in our case, we had for up- 


wards of 25 years followed the policy of 


expansion construction. 


developing our engineering and construc- 
tion forces chiefly from the operating 
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personnel of the company so that when 
the business trend reversed it was quite 
practical to transfer many of the key 
men in the engineering and construction 
departments into operating positions, and 
to move back operating men who were 
junior in the service to less important 
positions. 

The solution of the personnel problem 
carried with it the necessity for exercis- 
ing great care and ingenuity in selecting, 
shifting, and transferring help to cause 
the least hardship to individuals and to 
retain the maximum number of em- 
ployees having valuable company ex- 
perience. The reduction of working 
hours in industry, utilities included, 
made it necessary to add help in certain 
departments, whereas the cessation of 
certain types of work resulted in a tem- 
porary excess in other departments. The 
natural tendency was, of course, to use 
the excess employees from one depart- 
ment to fill the jobs that had been 
created in others, but this was not as 
easy as it sounds since such direct trans- 
fers would have led to placing many 
square pegs in round holes. However, 
it was realized that potential material 
was at hand within the organization and 
a rule was adopted that there would be 
no additions to the payroll from outside, 
except in a very few unusual situations. 
General transfers of help throughout the 
entire company, as well as special train- 
ing, were resorted to in order to fill all 
positions from within the company’s or- 
ganization. ‘This shifting of employees 
to keep them on the payroll assures the 
company of a seasoned personnel for 
future expansion and likewise, | think, 
the experience in varied activities will be 
of considerable benefit to the employees 
in their future service with the company. 


In the early experiences of many of 
us, We grew up in organizations where 
it was not unusual for one man to have 
several apparently unrelated duties 
which were not very different from what 
we see in the screen comedies where one 
man in a small country hotel “doubles” 
as clerk, bell boy, porter, etc., by merely 
changing the label on his cap. During 
about the first 30 years of this century, 
while the growth and expansion of our 
business was exceedingly rapid, the spe- 
cialization of employment became more 
and more the rule. I feel that we are 
now in a situation where we should re- 
vert somewhat to the type of organiza- 
tion where versatility and capacity for 
carrying on various functions must be 
developed among the individual em- 
ployees, and it is my opinion that a new 
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generation of broad-gage operating ex- 
ecutives to replace the highly specialized 
or, as I might say, departmentalized ex- 
ecutives, will be eventually one of the 
good results that will come from the 
present condition. 

Any adjustment of operations to pres- 
ent conditions naturally carries with it 
a review of all activities from the coal 
pile to the customer’s meter. During 
times of expansion, in order to facilitate 
the work for department heads and ex- 
ecutives, report systems usually based on 
routines for the collection of voluminous 
detailed records naturally expand, some- 
times to large proportions. Under con- 
ditions such as surround us today, it is 
more practical and even necessary for 
department heads and executives to be 
closer to the work and to have a more 
intimate personal knowledge of what is 
going on, but unless a careful review is 
made of reports they will automatically 
continue, whether essential or not. Yet, 
if these routines and reports are too 
drastically curtailed, we may suffer a 
loss of the value of much of the previous 
work and serious interference with the 
necessary flexibility for making rapid ex- 
pansion in the future. Obviously, first 
consideration should be given to those 
activities which can be temporarily dis- 
continued, and then picked up again in 
the future with a minimum of loss. 
Considerable ingenuity must be exer- 
cised to choose these items and to deter- 
mine for each the elimination or the ex- 
tent of curtailment which can be made. 


This thought ties in directly with an- 
other, which is that when an attempt 
is made to eliminate superfluous em- 
ployees and a review is made of their 
work it may be found that all are busy, 
but, if a study is made with the idea of 
eliminating reports and of simplifying 
routines, it will be found that there is 
no work left for certain employees who 
had been quite busy on routine matters 
in the past when more routine was 
essential. 

In contrast to the more temporary ex- 
pedients discussed above, no doubt all of 
us have felt at one time or another that 
there were certain changes in organiza- 
tion or in operating practice which we 
would have liked to make as permanent 
improvements, but the then prevailing 
conditions made it unwise or impractical 
to put immediately into effect such 
changes. Under recent conditions, with 
many activities at low ebb, the situation 
presented an opportunity for putting into 
effect organization changes and improved 


operating practices. Such improvements 
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may or may not realize the maximum 
immediate benefit, but will be advan- 
tageous as business picks up. To convey 
an idea of a few of the many important 
changes of this nature which we placed 
into effect, I cite the following for jl- 
lustration. 

One of our basic divisions has always 
been the line department, consisting of 
numerous unit gangs, each equipped with 
a motor-truck and headed by a fore- 
man. The unit gang in the past gener- 
ally consisted of from four or five to as 
many as a dozen men, using a heavy 


/ 
/ 


truck from 2% ton to 5 ton capacity, 
and was equipped to handle almost any 
type of activity in connection with trans- 
mission or distribution operation, main- 
tenance, or construction. These gangs 
also had the duty of restoring service 
after a severe sleet or wind storm and 
of taking care of other major outages. 
Each gang had its complement of first-, 
second-, and third-class linemen, ground- 
men, and foreman. In order to effi- 
ciently employ this crew it was neces- 
sary to have a large volume of work of 
a continuous nature which was largely 
provided by the construction of new 
facilities. After construction work was 
reduced to a minimum, the line gang 
had to fall back to the necessary activi- 
ties of operation and maintenance. In 
addition to the personnel required for 
these activities, there still remains a 
necessity for carrying a sufficiently large 
personnel to restore service promptly 
after major outages, and this require- 
ment generally determines the minimum 
personnel to be carried. Obviously, 
under present operating conditions the 
large line gang became an unwieldy unit. 


This situation was found to be ideal 
for the utilization of small crews con- 
sisting principally of two-man gangs 
placed at strategic points throughout the 
territory and equipped with 1, or 1%- 
ton truck having higher speed and lower 
‘These small units can 
take care of most of the current oper- 


operating cost. 


ating work and in addition accomplish 
a scheduled amount of maintenance and 
of tree trimming, in order to employ the 
men and trucks at a high load-factor. 
This type of gang may also be expanded 
as necessity requires by the addition of 
less experienced workmen and, through 
flexibility of dispatching, may be com- 
bined into larger crews for specific jobs. 
‘The men employed on these two-man 
vangs must necessarily be skilled in 
handling all kinds of work, and gener- 
ally would fall in the classification of 
first-class linemen. As a result of the 
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decrease in construction work, the line 
department naturally finds itself now 
composed of a large proportion of em- 
ployees having long service records, and 
of course the higher classes of skilled 
workmen such as foremen and first-class 
linemen make up the majority of them. 
These small operating units are of con- 
siderable assistance in obtaining maxi- 
mum value from these highly trained 
In addition to the small gangs 
operating from their several locations, 
it also became necessary to maintain at 
some central location within the operat- 
ing area a crew to take care of such heavy 
line construction and major maintenance 
as might be required. Also, at times 
of outages this central crew acts as a 
common reserve to be drawn upon for 
supplementing the smaller crews in the 
affected areas. 


men. 


An examination of the operating dis- 
tricts with respect to their size and to 
the nature of their territories can profit- 
ably be carried on along with the analy- 
sis of the line gangs or other operating 
units. To a considerable extent our op- 
erating districts or divisions were orig- 
inally delineated many years ago, based 
on the distance the line gang could 
reasonably travel from headquarters and 
back each day. The potential distance 
has increased tremendously during the 
past decade principally as the result of 
better communication and much im- 
proved transportation induced by the 
improvement of highways, the advent 
of the hard road, and the marvelous ad- 
By taking 
two-man 
have be- 


vance of automotive design. 
advantage of all these, the 
referred to 
more 


gangs previously 
units than 
larger line crews so commonly used in 
the past. 


come much mobile 
Extending the same line of 
reasoning to take full advantage of the 
improvements in communication and 
transportation along with the changed 
operating conditions, it became evident 
that the territorial lines or boundaries, 
which had been developed originally due 
to local conditions or to the acquisition 
ot properties in certain groupings, could 
In the case 
of the Public Service Company of North 
ern Illinois, with 420,000 customers 
spread over an area of approximately 
6000 square miles, the organization had 
been set up on the basis of 11 districts 
more similar in respect to area than to 
volume of business. 


be considerably enlarged. 


Each division had 
a small independent and rather com- 
plete organization which was justified 
at the time it was established, prior to 
the advent of hard which 


roads, and 
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continued to be justified, even with im- 
proved transportation facilities during 
the period of rapid expansion. In view 
of the various changes and tendencies 
already described, it was found that the 
small districts could advantageously be 
regrouped into larger units replacing the 
11 supervisory organizations of assorted 
sizes by three well integrated organiza- 
tions each of which would care for ap- 
proximately 1/3 of the company’s cus- 
tomers. Such an arrangement lent it- 
self to: 

1. Very decided reduction in overhead as 
a result of elimination of supervisory forces 
in all branches of operation. 

2. The justification for having a higher 
grade of supervision in each of the new di- 
visions, and as a logical sequence this per- 
mitted transfer to the divisions of many op- 
erations and functions (which otherwise 
necessarily had been carried on by cen- 
tralized groups in the general office) making 
each division practically autonomous in its 
operations. 

3. In consequence of the foregoing, the 
ability to bring about the drastic reduction 
in the centralized organization (commonly 
referred to as the general office), with the 
beneficial effect of having the greater part 
of the company’s personnel in the field 
where its business and operations are con- 
ducted, thus giving these people a closer 
contact not alone with the details of opera- 
tion but also with the customers of the com- 
pany. 


In making this change, it was borne 
in mind that the public have become, in 
general, more critical than ever before 
and care was taken to insure that the 
customers receive even a higher degree 
of service, if possible, than had been 
rendered in the past. 

The actual type of organization struc- 
ture is no doubt a hobby with nearly 
every executive. But whatever the form 
of organization, simplicity and direct 
control should be the foremost consider- 
ation, and present conditions urgently 
demand that a straight line of authority 
be used to the maximum rather than 
any large amount of functional control. 

Many utilities represent the consoli- 
dation or acquisition from time to time 
of several smaller companies into one 
more or less unified operating company, 
and many of the activities and situations 
which existed in the smaller companies 
have been retained, and to these have 
been added the complexities of the larger 
organization. The average utility, then, 
and I believe Public Service Company 
of Northern Illinois is probably a typical 
large and 
complex in the course of its normal de- 
velopment. The executive 
must be ever on guard to see that the 
many 


example, became inherently 
operating 


advantages which accrue to the 
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large company as compared to the 
smaller are not offset to some consider- 
able degree by the complexity of opera- 
tion on a larger scale and by the many 
collateral activities to which the larger 
utility usually falls heir. Perhaps one 
of the main virtues of the smaller oper- 
ating company was its inherent simplic- 
itv, which by its directness of action 
reacted very strongly to build up cus- 
tomers’ good-will. The best method of 
coping with the evolutional complexity 
of the large organization is through the 
proper arrangement of, and functioning 
of, the organization. The company’s 
organization should be developed to the 
point that the line of authority is direct 
and simple. Every effort should be 
made to eliminate those conditions under 
which responsible executives report to 
several superiors on different activities, 
as in attempting to carry out the desires 
of each, the executive is likely to ex- 
perience difficulty in taking care of the 
uncoordinated assignments, and the ac- 
tual accomplishments of himself and his 
staff are thereby considerably lessened. 
The organization should be so arranged 
that those necessary plans and _ policies 
which must be developed by a central or- 
ganization will be executed through a 
direct and simplified line of authority. 
Some of the changes or improvements 
which have been made in operating prac- 
tices and organization of the Public Ser- 
vice Company of Northern Illinois are 
in the nature of expediencies, which may 
be revised or even reversed as conditions 
change, but most of them we feel are 
of a permanent character, particularly 
the formation of the major operating 
divisions. As a matter of fact, we are 
probably not yet experiencing the full 
benefit of this change, but as business 
picks up we will be in a position to re- 
alize the benefits of increased efficiency. 
It would be difficult if not impractical 
under conditions which prevail in times 
of normal business to make such a major 
reorganization as has been outlined. 


The foregoing has been along the lines 
of instituting economies and of contract- 
ing the organization. Such is the pres- 
ent-day trend, to a large extent a re- 
sult of necessity, but I feel it is essential 
that attention be directed to certain ac- 
tivities which may very seriously hamper 
the company's progress if they become 
submerged in a wave of economy with- 
out proper safeguards. I refer for ex- 
ample particularly to the sales activities. 
It goes without saying that our future 


progress depends almost entirely on a 
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CREATURE vs. CREATOR 


By HON. JOHN J. JACKSON 


te 


General Counsel, Westinghouse Electric &§ Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Address before the Second Annual Convention of the Edison Electric Institute, 


Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. 


In coming before a meeting like this 
I am always reminded of the horse thief 
who, in the Wild West days, was caught 
by the Vigilantes. You will recall they 
made short shrift of a horse thief by 
hanging him to the nearest tree. So the 
Sheriff had this fellow up on a tempo- 
rary scaffold with the rope thrown over 
a limb and the dark hood drawn over 
his face, ready to push him off. Down 
among the crowd was a weazen-faced 
little individual who piped up and said, 
“Sheriff, I think we ought to point a 
moral from this affair and I would like 
to say a few words.” The Sheriff turned 
to the prisoner and said, “Have you 
any objection to his making a speech?” 
The fellow said, ‘‘No, but hang me first.” 

I have always been extremely fond of 
Holy Writ, and I recall that in the be- 
ginning the Heaven and the Earth were 
created. You remember at that time the 
earth was void and darkness was upon 
the face of the deep, and that pretty well 
describes our present condition, so we're 
just about back where we started. 

Anyhow, the poor old world has been 
trying to work out its salvation ever 
since. 

And I recall, too, that the Son of Man 
was born, and that never in His whole 
life did He try to make Himself greater 
than His Creator, the Father. That one 
feature should make Him divine because 
no modern youth but thinks himself 
much wiser than his own father. 


When our Government was first 
established it was a pure democracy. In 
other words, it was set up and run as a 
government later described by Lincoln 
as “of the people, for the people and by 
the people.” 

At that time a handful of people set 
up the government as their servant—as 
something which could render them a 
service, the creators in turn making pro- 
portionate contributions to cover the cost 
of such service. But the creature they 
created expanded with such rapid strides 
that it began to ignore its creator. In- 
stead of taking the authority delegated 
to it by laws, it began to assume author- 
ity and to request authority until finally 
it has started to tell the people who 
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created it what they should do and par- 
ticularly, in one instance, what they 
should drink, until it was necessary, in 
the case of prohibition, to set this crea- 
ture once more in its proper place. 

When we first established this crea- 
ture government we gave it a certain 
amount of pocket money and told it to 
go out and have a good time, but instead 
ot conserving its pocket money it found 
so many things to do that it got badly 
in debt and came running home for 
more money, and, in order not to be 
disgraced, we, the creator, dug down in 
our pockets and gave it more money and 
we have been digging ever since. The 
money the creators dug up and handed 
over to this creature called “govern- 
ment” bears the unpopular name of 
“Taxes.” 

We have come to the conclusion that 
it is now about time that the creator 
(we, the people) once more seized the 
reins and restrained somewhat this im- 
petuous government creature from the 
extravagant expenditures it is now mak- 
ing. In other words, this government 
thing that we have made has grown so 
large and strong that it now thinks it 
is bigger than its creator and can dictate 
to its creator. 

However, in going back to learn the 
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source of taxes we find that this tribute 
that people pay is as old as civilization 
itself. Back in Bible times the Levites 
gave tithes of one-tenth, and from our 
viewpoint in these days I would say that 
the Levites got off easy. Anyhow, the 
Levites have always been fairly suc- 
cessful in bringing in the tithes. 

You will recall, too, that the Romans 
put tax collectors in every province to 
levy tribute. 

Furthermore, it is written—‘‘And it 
came to pass in those days that there 
went out a decree from Caesar Augustus 
that all the world should be taxed.” | 
admit that Caesar Augustus was a trifle 
ambitious, but you will agree with me 
that he made good and passed the plague 
down to us. 

There is no subject that so universal- 
ly affects the individual as the subject 
ot taxation. It is with us while we live 
and it follows us after death—in the 
shape of Estate taxes. We are all 
familiar these days with certain Big 
Estates, where some person had struggled 
and slaved to lay up treasures on earth 
and, in the end, the estate was not sufh- 
cient to pay the Federal Estate Tax, 
and nothing was left for the family he 
hoped to protect. There is no end of 
things that may be taxed, and hence 
there is no end of new forms of taxation, 
and to inflict these on the patient public 
is one of the chief indoor sports of legis- 
lators, state and national. 


In order to understand taxes we must 
study their basic cause. Why are taxes, 
and why do people who are the creators 
of government stand for taxation? Why 
do they not rebel and refuse to pay? Be- 
cause taxes represent, in the illustration 
1 am using, the cost of this creature 
we have set up. In other words, taxa- 
tion is the means of meeting expenses of 
government. 

The basic thing about taxation then 
is the contracting of the expense. When 
once this expenditure is made the re- 
People com- 
plain at times about one form of taxa- 


sultant tax must be met. 


tion being more onerous than another. 
‘The money must be raised and it does 
not make so much difference how it 1s 
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raised provided the tax is equitably dis- 
tributed. 

To keep down taxes we must pre- 
vent the expenditures being made in the 
first instance. It is an easy thing to 
spend money, but it is a difficult thing 
to repay it. 

The Federal Government, itself, and 
al' municipalities have gone through an 
orgy of spending, not looking ahead as 
to how the money to meet these expendi- 
tures is to be raised. Some of this reck- 
less spending has been brought about by 
short-sightedness of the taxpayer, and 
much of it has been brought about by 
carelessness and inefficiency to satisfy a 
political system which in many respects 
has outgrown its usefulness. 

Our present civilization demands cer- 
tain conveniences and improvements that 
make it necessary to incur expenditures 
that were not required a quarter of a 
If we are 
to develop this civilization and refine it, 
it will be necessary to incur additional 


century or even ten years ago. 


expenditures for this purpose. However, 
we must plan such additional expendi- 
tures along an orderly and sane line 
normal increase in expendi- 
tures of this character will be well cared 
for with the normal growth and devel- 
opment of our communities. 


and any 


Every individual and every utility and 
every business enterprise should bend its 
energies toward the correction of pub- 
lic expenditures, and the prevention of 
the waste of public moneys. The utilities 
have been and probably will continue 
to be the particular prey of the corrupt 
politician. As these expenditures are the 
meat upon which the politician thrives, 
we all must, of necessity, whether we 
like it or not, interest ourselves in poli- 
tics and the election of the right sort of 
legislators. 

The States differ in their methods of 
taxing the real estate and property of 
utilities and their profits, and in the 
brief time allotted me I shall not attempt 
to analyze the different State taxing 
laws. But I would like to give you a 
general picture of the mounting taxes in 
which we are all interested. 

One cannot discuss these tax problems 
without considering the important effect 
of taxation generally in its relation to 
every-day business activity. It is esti- 
mated that the tax the 
American people at present amounts to 
approximately $8,000,000,000 a year, 
with a per capita tax in 1932 of approxi- 
mately $64.00, and while not borne 
directly by business, business is, to say 
the least, directly or indirectly affected. 


burden of 
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Tax collections in the United States are 
larger than in the United Kingdom, Ger- 
many, or France, but the ratio of tax collec- 
tions to national income is lower. 

Tax collections, national and local for 
1932, the latest year for which comparative 
data are available, are as follows: United 
States, $8 billion; United Kingdom, $4.4 
billion; Germany, $2.4 billion; France, $2.3 
billion. 

From 
national 


1929 to 1932 the ratio of taxes ta 
income rose as follows: United 
States, from 11.8 per cent to 20.3 per cent; 
United Kingdom, from 21.4 per cent to 28.0 
per cent; Germany, from 18.9 per cent to 
21.8 per cent; France, from 22.5 per cent to 
25.2 per cent. 

On a per capita basis, taxes in the United 
States are lower than in the United Kingdom, 
but higher than in Germany or France. 


For a large concern, every business 
day in the year is an assessment or col- 
lection day for some taxing jurisdiction, 
which, in many cases, results in the in- 
curring of expenditures that may be in 
excess of the tax liability involved in 
order to comply with the laws. 

One trouble with our system of taxa- 
tion is due to the fact that it is not con- 
ducted upon a business-like basis. There 
is multiple administration, dual subjects 
of taxation, and wasteful expenditures of 
public funds, all having a tendency to 
make the tax burden disproportionate to 
the existing wealth and income of our 
citizens. ‘loday, the personal income of 
an individual is taxed twice in 27 states; 
in 24 states, a double tax is imposed 
Practically all 
the states and the Federal Government 
impose death and gasoline taxes. Nu- 
merous other taxes are imposed both by 
the Federal and State Governments 
until this problem of double taxation is 
becoming a serious thing. Whether you 
are connected with utilities or engaged 


upon corporate income. 


in any other business, you must be in- 
volved in this wasteful unbusiness-like 
method followed in the assessment and 
We should not be 
entirely concerned with the form of taxa- 
tion so much as the results, so long as 


collection of taxes. 


the form of taxation provides ample 
equalization of the burden. I have long 
since refused to expend my efforts in the 
direction of seeking changes in forms of 
taxation except purely for the purpose of 
equalization. This is not the seat of the 
trouble, but, as stated before, the greater 
problem we are facing is securing a re- 
duction in the unwarranted, uneconomi- 
cal high cost of government, which is 
oftentimes out of proportion to the bene- 
fits received. 


Let me call your attention to this im- 
portant fact, which few people realize. 
The great part of our Government ex- 
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penditures has grown out of past wars 

or due to preparation for future wars. 
In 1932—the expenditures were as 

fcllows: 

Army, Navy and war activities 

Hospitals for the Army, Navy 
and Veterans 


$764,090,000 


97,000,000 


Interest on public debt in- 

curred because of war 599,000,000 
INNA OF A es te 549,000,000 
Military, Naval and Veteran 

ee. ee Eee ree 126,000,000 
Adjusted Service Certificate 194,000,000 


Retirement of War Debt 412,000,000 


Wear cae cn kins £2,741,000,000 


This represents 55 per cent of our 
Federal expenditures. Just think of it. 
From the tax standpoint alone, what a 
blessing would come to us from  uni- 
versal peace. 

Utilities, and all indus- 
tries are alike interested in the Federal 
But utilities are dis- 
criminated against in this, that, while 
they pay the same Federal income taxes 


individuals 


income taxes. 


as others, and such State taxes as the 
State law provides, vet the State limits 
the amount they can make after payment 
of both the Federal and State taxes. 
Their earnings are limited, but their 
taxation unlimited—the unfair 
practice shown any business in the coun- 
try. More than that, if you escape the 
death penalty from the State Commis- 
sion, you are still subject to investiga- 
tion by the Federal Trade Commission 


tor treason. 





most 


I can imagine that utility executives, 
worn out with trying to appease a pub- 
lic that is never satisfied, listening day in 
and day out to carping criticism, would 
like oftentimes to give up the ship and 
go home and stay home to a 
from this labor of love. 


surcease 


They are like one of our foremen who 
The 
boys gathered around him one day and 
said, “Bill, we would like you to come 
to our church next Sunday. We have a 
live-wire preacher whom we know you 
would enjoy.” So Bill allowed he would 
go. He put on his Sunday-go-to-meeting 
clothes, and they sat him down in a seat 
close to the pulpit. It happened that this 
Sunday the “‘live-wire preacher” had to 


had never been to a church service. 


go away and in his place was one of those 
supernumeraries who started our firstly, 
thirdly, and, after he had 

away for about an hour, 
while Bill was getting uneasy and shift- 


secondly, 
harangued 


ing about in his seat, the preacher said, 
“And now, having discoursed upon the 
lesser Prophets, let us take up the major 


Now there was Isaitah—what 


Prophets. 
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place shall we give him?” and Bill said, 
“He can have my place—I’m going 
home.” 

Unless there is an abolition of waste 
and a material reduction in the cost of 
government, there can be no material 
relief in the burden of taxation. Your 
association represents a great and grow- 
ing business and its members are peculiar- 
ly fitted to perform a distinct public ser- 
vice by lending its facilities as frequently 
as possible to those persons qualified to 
intelligently express themselves on mat- 
ters of public importance such as ques- 
tions of taxation, control of government 
expenditures, etc. Laws always follow 
public sentiment—they never precede it. 
The honest legislator and tax admin- 
istrator will welcome such an educational 
program. People are becoming more tax 
conscious, but there is still much work 
to be done in bringing matters to the 
attention of the average business man, 
Oftentimes, we unjustly criticize the 
public official and administrator, but if 
we look to the source of the difficulty, we 
find that it is due to failure on the part 
of the citizens to act when the opportu- 
nity is afforded. In the county wherein 
{ reside, nearly 80 cents of every tax 
dollar collected by that county is to pay 
interest on the public debt, for which the 
people, themselves, are responsible. 

There probably never has been a 
period in the history of our nation so pro- 
ductive of proposed new tax legislation 
as the vear 1933. Not less than four 
hundred tax bills have been given con- 
sideration in this period. Since Jan. 1, 
1933, the Federal Congress has com- 
pleted a regular session, and has met in 
special session. The Legislatures of +7 of 
the 48 States of the Union have met 
during this year. Mississippi is the only 
State that was able to avoid a 1933 ses- 
sion. Many of the State Legislatures con- 
vened more than once, and in some cases 
there have been three meetings. 


There has not been a single session of 
either the Federal or State Legislatures 
wherein the members have not devoted 
a material part of their time and efforts 
to considering ways and means of rais- 
ing revenue for the conduct of govern- 
mental affairs. No business has entirely 
escaped the assumption of more and stag- 
gering tax burdens, with the end not 
vet in sight. 

Such a record should impress you with 
the importance of being watchful to 
protect your lawful interests against the 
possibility of having your business made 
a special target for future tax legislation. 
We have proof that the urge is present. 
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During the past ten years, there have 
been spasmodic attempts to enact, in one 
form or another, so-called State sales 
or gross income taxes. Some of these 
efforts have been successful. In_ this 
latest 1933 program of tax legislation, 
the types of tax mentioned have proved 
very popular. This is evidenced by the 
fact that today we have 20 Sales Tax 
laws on the statute books, two of which 
have been declared, unconstitutional and 
reenacted. Two such acts, voted upon 
by the people in referendum, have been 
defeated. 

Ever since the depression started, there 
has been a constantly diminishing re- 
turn from the normal sources of taxation, 
and there has been a race on the part of 
the State Legislatures and the Federal 
Congress to explore virgin fields for new 
sources of revenue. 


Much of the recent legislation that 
has been enacted, especially the sales 
and gross income tax acts, is for the pur- 
pose of temporarily relieving a critical 
and serious situation. It may not be 
good policy to attempt to overthrow leg- 
islation of such a temporary character, 
which in most cases, it is claimed, has 
been enacted merely to assist in tiding 
over the discouraging condition of our 
public finances, and relieving certain 
classes of taxpayers who can no longer 
carry their impossible tax burdens. In 
these disturbed times, there may not be 
a sufficient amount involved to justify 
the bringing of this question to an issue 
in the courts, where a decision, even 
though favorable, may result in pointing 
cut methods that States may attempt to 
employ, even worse than these. I can 
understand how a strictly private con- 
cern endeavors to make its profit with- 
out giving first consideration to the wel- 
fare of the public, but this is not pos- 
sible with a public regulated industry 
lite the utilities. Speaking only as an 
average individual, I feel there is prob- 
ably no industry organized for profit in 
cur entire domestic economic structure 
that is giving so much to the public for 
what it pays as the utilities, and I sub- 
mit that this should be well considered 
by the States in placing a tax upon its 
revenues. 
misled by these 
views that I am not familiar with and 
thoroughly sympathetic with the diffi- 
culties encountered by those responsible 


Please do not be 


for the honest administration of our pub- 
lic affairs. You cannot blame the legis- 
lator and tax administrator entirely for 
this tax situation. The expenditure of 
public funds cannot be controlled unless 
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there is created a real desire on the part 
of the citizens for such control. The 
rendering of assistance where you can do 
so through your facilities in educating 
and making the public conscious of its 
responsibility in tax matters is a thought 
which I leave with you, and commend 
for your careful consideration. 

Lest I leave you in too gloomy a mood, 
let me give you this picture, from the 
National Tax Magazine, as to why 
taxes are not so bad. , 

= there is always a chance with 
two chances in fact; you are 
either taxed or you are not taxed, 
and if you are not taxed you are all 
right, but if you are taxed you still have 
two chances, you are either taxed too 
much or too little; if you are taxed too 
little you are all right, but if you are 
taxed too much, why, then you still have 
two chances, because you can either get 
your tax reduced or you don’t get it 
reduced. If you get it reduced you are 
all right, but if you do not get it re- 
duced you still have two chances, because 
you can either pay it or not pay it; if 
you pay it, it is all right; if you don’t 
pay it you still have two chances, because 
vou then can be sold out or not sold out. 
If you are not sold out, it is all right, 
and if you are sold out you have two 


taxes 





chances, because you can either redeem 
your property or not redeem it. Of 
course, if you redeem your property you 
are all right, but if you do not redeem 
it you are just as well off as you were be- 
fore, because then, you see, you have lost 
your property and you haven't any taxes 
to pay, and you come back to the first 
position where you are not taxed at all. 
So you see, that in the end taxes are not 
su bad.” 


1 would like to leave you just one 
other thought. While I have pointed out 
that the expenditures of the present 
Administration will greatly increase our 
taxes, I believe, however, whether we 
like it or not, a new era has dawned 
upon us. We Americans up to the time 
of the depression were proud of our 
civilization. We boasted of our wonder- 
ful cities, our sky-scraping buildings, our 
transcontinental 
manufacturing industries and our varied 
achievements. The age teemed with 
business—money was its slogan. The 
talk of the mart and of the palace was 
of stocks and bonds, profit and income. 
“Big business,” so called, was supreme. 
We failed to realize that the material 
things upon which we built are ephemeral 
and fade as the day dies out of the sky, 

(Continucd on page 219) 


railroads, our large 
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DEALER COORDINATION AS AN AID IN LOAD BUILDING 


By JAMES E. DAVIDSON 


President, Nebraska Power Company 


Address before the Second Annual Convention of the Edison Electric Institute, Hotel Traymore, 


| have appeared many times before 
you as an emissary of some particular 
phase of our industry. May I assure 
you that I have had no greater satis- 
faction than this opportunity of speak- 
ing to you on the very important sub- 
ject of Dealer Coordination as an Aid 
to Load Building? 

To my way of thinking, this is a one- 
For the building of 
future domestic load on a large scale, 
there lies only one path—and that is an 
active merchandising program on the 


sided discussion. 





part of our electric companies, plus a 
coordinated, broad-visioned, construc- 
tive program of dealer cooperation. 

The utility company and the dealer 
must go hand in hand, reaping not only 
greater profit to both, but also giving 
greater service to the customer. 

True, there have been power company 
executives that have deemed it wise to 
step out of the merchandising business 
as merchants and depend solely on their 
dealers for merchandise sales, aided by 
active sales promotion on the part of 
their companies. I cannot endorse this 
viewpoint. I am_ still old-fashioned 
enough to believe that power and light 
companies can, and should, carry on 
their own merchandising programs, and 
at the same time coordinate their adver- 
tising and selling in order to be of ut- 
most assistance to their fellow dealers. 

Cooperation and coordinated adver- 
tising and selling in American industry 
are not We have merely been 
this progressive 
Florists, cement 
manufacturers, orange growers, and 30 
other industries saw the light of truth 
many years ago—that the real competi- 
tors for business were not those of their 
own industry, but of other industries, 
all fighting for their share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. 


The florists coordinated their selling 


new. 
lagging somewhat in 


business procession. 


and advertising activities in order to out- 
sell candy as birthday and anniversary 
gifts. “Say It With Flowers” has be- 
come a household expression. 

The cement manufacturers joined to- 
gether many years ago in convincing the 
people of the nation that concrete for 
paving is better than brick and other 
forms of hard-surfaced roads. 
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The orange growers forgot competi- 
tion among themselves. They have co- 
operated in their selling activities and 
coordinated their advertising in order to 
make America orange-conscious, so as 
to outsell grapefruit, oatmeal, and other 
breakfast dishes. 

That’s exactly what we must do! The 
electric company and the electrical deal- 
er are not in competition with each 
other. “They are working toward a 
common end—in competition with au- 
tomobile salesmen, clothiers, and every- 
. yes, fight- 
ing for his part of the consumer’s dollar. 

Especially is this true of our industry 
because our selling of merchandise is 


one else who is working 


only a means to an end: 

First, that of making electricity a 
greater servant in the home, thereby 
eliminating drudgery and making the 
home a more comfortable and finer place 
in which to live; 

And, second, that of creating greater 
kwhr consumption, thus adding new 
revenue to our lines and fulfilling our 
obligation to the millions of men, wo- 
men and children who have entrusted 
us with their savings. 

Why shouldn’t we, then, do every- 
thing to carry on and carry out a broad- 
visicned dealer coordination program? 
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] hope that I am qualified to speak on 
this subject, in view of my long experi- 
ence, not only in the commercial side 
of our business but also as a pioneer in 
intensifying dealer cooperation and co- 
ordination in advertising and _ selling 
electrical appliances. 

It has: been my contention for many 
years, and I still persist in that same 
viewpoint, that our dealers of electrical 
appliances hold as important a position 
in our general plan of building greater 
load as the merchandise departments of 
our electric companies. 

It was in 1927 that the question of 
better trade relations first came before 
a utility association group as a live is- 
As chairman at that time of the 
old N.E.L.A. Commercial Section, I en- 
thusiastically supported trade confer- 
ences that had been arranged in an at- 
tempt to establish a better understanding 
and a closer cooperation among 
power companies and other dealers. 

It was at this 1927 general session 
that I humbly stated my views as fol- 
lows: 

“Our 
electrical 
customers, 


sue. 


our 


aim in merchandising is to place 
appliances in the hands of our 
and have them used. This is 
necessary because a kilowatt-hour goes for 
naught unless utilized. Merchants within 
and without our industry, who handle good 
electrical merchandise, can aid us materially 
in rendering more complete service in the 
home. Therefore, it behooves every com- 
pany to improve its trade relations. These 
other merchants are doing for us what we 
are trying to do for our customers and our- 
selves. I believe you should endeavor to 
interest your merchants handling electrical 
goods in our coordinated advertising 
gram, and cooperate with them by regularly 
informing them of your merchandise sales 
plans. We have made the gesture to these 
competing merchants. up to us 
to show them that we are serious in our 
interest.” 


pro- 


Now it is 


This question of trade practices and 
trade relations arose, not because power 
and light companies were envious of 
other dealers; not because they were un- 
willing to build load through dealer co- 
ordination, but because of the variation 
in viewpoint among utility men them- 
selves, not to mention the dealers. 

It was not a question of rivalry or 
competition; it was merely a difference 
of opinion as to the best approach to the 
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Testimonal to Notable Service 


As a testimonial of his notable service as Chairman of the Electric Refrigeration 
Bureau, a hand-wrought, illuminated globe made of cathedral glass was presented to 
Mr. Davidson during the Convention. On behalf of the Institute and of the donors, 
President Cortelyou said: 

“... Jim Davidson has been a persistent and vigorous supporter of commercial activity. 
He has not stood on the side lines. He has been an aggressive leader in action. ... The 
record of increased sales of electric refrigerators during the years of economic adversity 
is an achievement in itself, but Mr. Davidson's contribution of time, enthusiasm and friendly 
leadership have helped to record greater results that are written in the phenomenal sales 
of this one service because the idea of local cooperative effort among all dealer outlets jn 
our marketing efforts, has been broadly advanced. 

“... It is with a large measure of gratification that as President of the Edison Electric 
Institute, I take this opportunity to publicly thank Mr. Davidson on behalf of the executive 
officers of the Institute for his able and willing assistance. 

“T have ... the high privilege of presenting to you on behalf of the Electric Refrigerator 
Manufacturers Group of the Bureau, this artistically wrought masterpiece as a permanent 
token of their respect and gratitude for your service. This illuminated globe of cathedral 
glass represents the painstaking labor of one individual over the period of one vear. May 
it long remain in your possession as a reminder of the friendship of your associates.” 





common objective—a greater electrifica- 
tion of the home. 


sumers of current should not stop at the 
end of a copper wire.” 

This was a natural condition, and al- With this legal opinion from the 
though at certain times and in certain 
places there were some serious differ- 


court, the electric power and light in- 
dustry took on a responsibility that we 
ences, as a better understanding devel- cannot shirk or shift. It demands from 
oped it became merely a question of 
ironing out these difficulties, which ulti- our own part, but a greater appreciation 
mately proved to be of a minor nature. of the necessity of cooperating with 

There was only one real obstacle that other dealers and establishing a well- 
arose, and that was unfortunate—the 


us not only a greater selling activity on 


organized, coordinated selling and ad- 
throwing of electrical merchandising 
into the political arena. However, this 
was more irritating than serious. In 


vertising activity that will accomplish 
exactly what the court pointed out— 
“that our service does not terminate at 
passing, it is interesting to note that in 
only two states did anti-utility mer- 
chandising legislation actually have the 


the end of a copper wire.” 

Every time we turn the leaf of a cal- 
endar, new labor-saving and home-com- 
backing of some leading merchants. fort appliances make their debut—new 
electrical items that dealers cannot af- 
ford to merchandise until a steady de- 


However, this question is behind us 
with a legal decision from one of the 
higher courts, that declared: ‘The ser- 
vice of the electric utility to its con- 


mand is created. 
Who shall pioneer these new appli- 
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ances? Who shall introduce these new 
servants to the home-makers of Amer- 
ica? The court gave the answer when 
it said that our service to our customers 
goes beyond the end of a copper wire. If 
this were not true, a great portion of 
the labor-saving, drudgery-removing, 
home-comfort appliances in common use 
today would still be merely novelties 
or luxuries for the few well-to-do. It 
was the time, energy and money spent 
by our industry and also by the manu- 
facturers in pioneering these products 
that developed the volume and the re- 
sultant lower purchasing price, enabling 
the American home to take full advan- 
tage of these humanitarian servants. 

Most assuredly we might continue to 
do a solo pioneering job. But we can 
do a better service job for our customers 
and a more efficient merchandising job 
for our companies by cooperating more 
effectively with our dealers through 
demonstrations, home service and co- 
ordinated selling and advertising pro- 
grams. ‘This is not just theory, for past 
experiences, few as they have been since 
1927, speak for themselves as to what 
can be accomplished by cooperation and 
coordinated advertising and _ selling. 
These activities during the past seven 
vears developed better dealers and made 
us better merchants. But this spirit of 
cooperation went beyond that. It in- 
duced furniture stores, musical instru- 
ment establishments and department 
stores to take on established lines of 
high-grade electrical merchandise. | 
know of one large department store that 
recently inaugurated a large electrical 
appliance department because of the co- 
operative interest and stimulation on the 
part of the power and light company 
in that particular community. Daily in 
many ways that department store is add- 
ing dollars of increased new load to the 
lines of that electric company. Who can 
venture to say that they are not partners 
of the electric light and power company 
in building greater load? 

I know of a piano store whose owners 
have done a splendid merchandising job 
in their line for 40 years. Because of 
their conservative business policy, they 
hesitated in taking on a line of electric 
However, the coopera- 
tive activities of the power company in 


refrigerators. 


the local electric refrigeration bureau 
attracted the attention of this piano 
house. One of its executives noted with 
interest the close cooperation in the sell- 
ing of this major electrical appliance 
that was taking away piano sales from 
his establishment. 

Stimulated by the interest of the power 
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company, this piano establishment took 
on an electric refrigeration line. They 
sold 227 electric refrigerators in one 
month. During the year they expect 
to sell 1500 . . . which would mean ap- 
proximately $30,000 in new revenue 
from this one source for the local elec- 
tric utility. The piano company has 
enjoved such great success in selling elec- 
tric refrigerators that it has moved its 
pianos to the second floor and is taking 
m a complete line of electrical appli- 


ances, including electric ranges and 


water heaters. In charge of its sales de- 
partment is not a star piano salesman, 
but an efficient former central station 
merchandise manager. 

[ am positive that if the local power 
and light company had not done such a 
good cooperative job; if it had not car- 
ried out a fine coordinated program of 
selling and 
merchants would still be competing with 


advertising, these piano 


us for their share of the consumer’s dol- 


lars by selling pianos instead of selling 
electric refrigerators, ranges, and water 
heaters. 

When they were selling pianos they 
were truly our competitors. Today they 
are our partners! And, as good part- 
ners, we must not only adopt sales poli- 
cies founded on fair trade practices, but 
we must go way beyond that to the point 
where we actually help our partners sell. 
As long as the merchandising depart- 
ment of the utility company looks upon 
the dealer as a competitor, or is so con- 
sidered by the dealer, there can be no 
common ground—no genuine coordina- 
tion of selling effort. 

Not only must we aid these dealer- 
partners of ours in selling electrical ap- 
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pliances, but in order to make them efh- 
cient in merchandising we must carry 
our educational policy one step farther. 
We must generally acquaint them with 
our electric service story, just as we do 
our own employees. 

They should 


structure; they should be able to tell 


understand our rate 


their customers how much electricity 
will do for so little compensation. Nor 
would it be stepping beyond the line to 
acquaint them with some of our appar- 
ent enginecring and public relation prob- 
lems. 

Dealers should not have a too com- 
plicated perspective of our business, but 
surely they would be more effective 
salesmen for themselves and for us if 
they understood our business better. 
They cannot escape the fact that when 
they sell electrical appliances, they sell 
more than steel, wood and wire. They 
are selling a service, and they should 
have a general understanding of that 
service and its problems. 

Since March of 1933 there have been 
With en- 


evolving 


many so-called “new deals.”’ 
thusiastic dealer-cooperation 
into a coordinated advertising and sell- 
ing campaign, there is now a ‘‘new deal” 
in electrical merchandising. 

Today the wise president of a power 
company, in reading the balance sheet 
of his merchandise department, considers 
that statement only as a part of the sales 
record. It is, and should be, just a 
small part of the complete record of 
electrical merchandise sales—and results 
in load building. To the total sales 
sum of the merchandise department of 
the utility company should be added the 
aggregate sales of every dealer of elec- 
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trical appliances in the cities and towns 
served by that particular power and light 
company. That composite result tells 
the real sales story, because the mer- 
chandise sold by dealers uses kwhr of 
electricity, too. 

Every dealer of electrical appliances 
in the communities you serve must be 
considered a partner in your load-build- 
ing activities. He deserves the atten- 
tion and the support that you give to 
your new business department, your 
merchandise department and your other 
activities for the purpose of creating 
greater kwhr consumption, because the 
aim and interest of the dealer is prac- 
tically parallel with the purpose and in- 
terest of the utility companies. 

By lending a hand to our dealer- 
partners in aiding them to sell, I am 
referring to tangible methods of helpful- 
ness that bring the dealer and the elec- 
tric company into genuine cooperative 
action. 

We must never overlook the fact that 
each sale of an electrical appliance by a 
dealer represents a cash value to the cen- 
tral station in new kwhr. The more 
good dealers that are developed, the 
stronger that valuable force becomes. 
We must not overlook the fact, also, 
that these dealers, especially the larger 
ones, maintain experienced sales forces, 
have good downtown locations and dis- 
plays, and spend considerable money for 
advertising. We capitalize on all of 
this when we make these dealers our 
partners. 

With intelligent guidance and mutual 
confidence, we can all travel the com- 
mon road together to our common goal 
—greater electrification of the home. 
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All agree that haphazard selling be- 
longs to yesterday. Cooperation alone 
will not establish new sales records. 
Once the cooperative relationship is es- 
tablished, an intensive coordinated ad- 
vertising and selling program is essen- 
tial if our industry is to establish sales 
records commensurate with the need 
and size of the industry. This is neces- 
sary if we are to hold our own against 
the constantly more intelligent and more 
efficient sales competition of other items 
and other household goods. Again | 
say that haphazard selling belongs to 
yesterday. 

I, for one, haven’t forgotten our at- 
tempt at coordinated selling and adver- 
tising inaugurated some years ago by the 
N.E.L.A. Commercial Section. ‘That 
was an attempt to synchronize the en- 
tire advertising and sales promotion of 
manufacturer, distributor, dealer and 
utility company. We had no appropria- 
tion to work on, but we did have the 
splendid cooperation of the industry, and 
especially the encouragement and the 
stimulation of the manufacturers. “This 
resulted in a unified effort to present one 
appliance each month in a planned sched- 
ule for the period of a year. 

One fact remains in my mind in re- 
gard to that activity—the sales record 
on small heating, motor-driven devices 
established during the time this program 
was in force has not been equaled, before 
This test of coordinated ad- 
vertising and selling between the deal- 


or since. 


ers, utilities and manufacturers, plainly 
pointed out to me that such organized 
effort produced increased sales. 


Let me summarize for you the re- 
markable record of the Electric Refrig- 
eration Bureau cooperative activity 
which it was my privilege to direct for 
three years. There is no need to go into 
detail, because the record of sales of 
electric refrigerators during this coop- 
erative and coordinated activity is the 
best evidence that I can present. More 
than three million electric refrigerators 
have already been sold, and each dealer 
has shared in the harvest that has come 
from a public which could not resist 
such a barrage of sales promotion and 
coordinated selling and advertising. The 
power companies, as a result, have added 
approximately $65,000,000 in new an- 
nual revenue to their lines. 

One manufacturer wrote me: “The 
Electric Refrigeration Bureau activity 
can be used as a good example not only 
of the finest trade relations, but of the 
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stimulation of an industry to the great- 
est specialty sales job thus far experi- 
enced in the history of American busi- 
ness.” 

Such programs as the Electric Refrig- 
eration Bureau, the Home Lighting ac- 
tivity, the Better Light-Better Sight pro- 
gram, the Electric Table Cookery pro- 
gram, and the recently announced Rural 
Development to Promote Electric Water 
Systems, have created, and are creating, 
greater kwhr consumption for our com- 
panies. At the same time they have 
brought about a closer spirit of coopera- 
tion and a better understanding on the 
part of our dealers, and are building 
on a more tremendous scale than ever 
before in the history of our industry a 
greater residential kwhr consumption. 


And the very fact that we have car- 
ried on these cooperative activities dur- 
ing the past seven years furnishes us the 
basis for launching the most comprehen- 
sive load building program in our his- 
tory. The vehicle that I suggest for the 
carrying on of such a program is com- 
plete electrification, from porch lighting 
to proper interior home illumination, 
electric washing, ironing, toasting, time- 
pieces, sewing, food mixers, etc., etc. 
Every electrical dealer would be deeply 
interested in such a nation-wide activity 
because complete home electrification, if 
carried out on such a broad scale, would 
stimulate tremendously the sale of major 
devices, such as electric ranges, water 
heaters, even refrigerators, ventilator 
and furnace fans, as well as our new 
business brightspot—home air condition- 
ing. Not only would all dealers be in- 
terested in such an activity but so would 
the various trades selling wiring fixtures, 
kitchen equipment, furniture and so on. 

All these sales outlets can be added 
readily as our partners, capitalizing an 
unusual opportunity for the sale of 
wares, wires and kilowatts. 

A complete home electrification ac- 
tivity can be presented in such an in- 
viting way that it would be the most 
colorful and dramatic plan ever promul- 
gated by our industry. It would com- 
bine labor saving, convenience, beauty, 
health and economy into such a com- 
bined force that it would have a strong 
appeal to every breadwinner and home- 
keeper in America. 

Over a period of three and a half 
vears there have been developed more 
than five hundred local electric refrig- 
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eration bureaus under able direction, 
disciplined in mass advertising and sell- 
ing, ready to do another big job. They 
can and, in my opinion, would enthusi- 
astically support a nation-wide home 
electrification program, if such an ac- 
tivity carried with it a complete nation- 
ally coordinated selling and advertising 
program, definitely planned and force- 
fully carried out. 

The time is opportune for the utili- 
ties, the manufacturers, the dealers, and 
the trades to join together in this, the 
greatest of all selling opportunities in 
the history of the electrical business. 

With our files filled with actual case 
histories of successful coordinated sell- 
ing where the whole industry has joined 
hands, why shouldn't we point toward 
this method of creating greater kilowatt- 
hour consumption? I am confident that 
such cooperation and coordination will 
not be lacking, and I look forward to a 
renaissance of our industry under lead- 
ers who will see in coordinated sales 
effort, nationally and locally, the path 
which will bring to us all—manufac- 
turer, dealer and utility company— 
greater prosperity, and to the Ameri- 
can public, greater comfort, less drudg- 
ery, and more time for the building of 
a better home environment. 


We Shall Go Forward 


(Continued from page 186) 


truth—the facts—so marshalled as to be 
beyond challenge, of the contribution 
this fifty year old industry has made and 
is today making to the progress and de- 
velopment of American business and 
American life. Justice to the industry 
demands this and justice to the people 
who are today bewildered by irresponsi- 
ble clamor and misled by false and de- 
ceiving propaganda. 

Whatever the obstacles in our path— 
and they are indeed serious—we shall 
go forward with resolute determination 
to make the industry as great in leader- 
ship as it is in technical strength, to pro- 
tect and defend its legal and constitu- 
tional rights against unjust aggression, 
to promote the widest possible use of its 
service at the least possible cost to ever) 
class of consumer, doing our work as 
well as we know how, striving always 
for improvement. The outcome we leave 
to the native good sense and fairness of 


the American people. 
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THE SECOND DECADE OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


Building on a Good Foundation 


By P. H. POWERS 


Vice-President, West Penn Power Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Address before the Second Annual Convention of the Edison Electric Institute, 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J., June 5th, 


As the subject of this paper indicates, 
it is our purpose, during the period al- 
lotted to us on this program, to examine 
several phases of rural electrification. 
That this subject should merit discussion 
on this occasion evidences its importance 
in the eves of our industry. 

Let us then take a quick look at 
what has been accomplished, weigh the 
task that confronts us—its magnitude 
and consider a specific 





and importance 
plan of action. 

There is no point in debating the ad- 
vantages of electric service. “They are as 
well recognized in the country as in the 
city. Those once enjoying this service are 
never content without it, nor can they 
imagine doing without it again. There 
is no lack of demand. The question, 
therefore, is not whether it should be 
supplied, but how this can be done ex- 
peditiously, economically, and energetic- 
ally. 


The Job That Has Been Done 


Our industry has long been cognizant 
of its opportunity and has energetically 
faced the problems encountered in ex- 
tending service into rural areas. A firm 
foundation for future rural electric de- 
velopment has been laid with unusual 
foresight and thoroughness. Transmis- 
sion lines extend from generating stations 
to substations in practically every city, 
town, and village of over 1,000 popula- 
tion in the United States. From these 
substations our rural lines radiate. Thus, 
from a power standpoint, the situation is 
prepared for the decentralization of in- 
dustry in whatever direction social or 
economic influences may lead. We have 
pioneered the way. The fetters of limited 
power supply are broken. If society 
wishes it may spread out and take its 
industries away from congested centers. 
The city can move to the country with- 
out becoming a farmer. We have been 
and will continue to be in the vanguard 
of any industrial decentralization. 

Through the mellowing school of ex- 
perience, there have been developed 
across this country, forms of rates and 
extension policies especially adapted to 
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the varying rural conditions which exist. 
It is fortunate there are variations, that 
many methods have been tried. It is from 
this wealth of experience that flexible 
rate forms and extension plans have 
evolved to meet different conditions and 
have produced an economic stability 
which has weathered a severe test. Of 
course, there will be improvements, but 
future changes will be dictated by ex- 
perience and by economic considerations. 


Under these rates and extension poli- 
cies, between 300,000 and 350,000 miles 
of distribution lines have been built. This 
represents an investment of approximate- 
ly a half-billion dollars. This is eight 
times the direct appropriation for the 
T.V.A., three times as much as the esti- 
mated cost of Boulder Dam, and almost 
as much as it cost to build the Panama 
Canal. When you add just about an 
equal amount estimated to have been 
spent by the customer in wiring and ap- 
pliances, this rural electrification busi- 
ness will closely approach a billion dollar 
industry. 

These rural lines serve about two and 
one-quarter million customers, of which 
a third are farmers. In 1923, 177,000, or 
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less than 3 per cent of all farms used our 
service. By the end of 1933, this had in- 
creased to over 710,000 or 11 1/3 per 
cent of all the farms in the nation. In no 
year has there been a decrease. A splen- 
did review of this development can be 
found in a ten-year report issued by the 
former National Electric Light Associa- 
tion. (N.E.L.A. Report No. 237.) 


Coupled with this extension of lines 
into the country and the connection of 
two and one-quarter million rural cus- 
tomers, there has been an organized pro- 
gram for the extension of facilities and 
development of uses for rural electric 
service. In addition to the advancement 
of this service under the guidance of the 
Rural Service Committee of N.E.L.A., 
new uses have been developed by the 
Committee on the Relation of Electricity 
to Agriculture. State committees ferreted 
out possible uses of rural electricity, in- 
vestigations were undertaken, and experi- 
ments conducted. Gratifying results 
were obtained and this experimentation 
was not at the expense of the farmers nor 
the taxpayers. Never has a program for 
rural development gone to the country 
better fortified with facts and informa- 
tion. 

Already 227 rural uses for electricity 
have been listed. Specific information 
relating to over 100 of these uses has 
been collected, digested, summarized, and 
published in a rural electrification refer- 
ence book. (Electricity on the Farm— 
C.R.E.A. bulletin.) From various 
sources, there have emanated over 350 
pamphlets, bulletins, and circulars relat- 
ing to this subject. We have indeed a 
remarkable literature on rural electrifica- 
tion. 

To make this information available to 
our rural customers, our companies have 
employed enthusiastic specialists who 
ably and willingly inform prospective 
users how they can most economically, 
profitably, and satisfactorily employ the 
services of electricity. 

When it is remembered that this has 
taken place during what authorities de- 
scribe as a ten-year agricultural depres- 
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sion, the progress made is little less than 
astounding. Every year has witnessed an 
increase in the number of rural custom- 
ers. Every year, until 1933, there has 
been an increase in total energy used by 
these rural customers. There could be 
no more convincing testimony of the 
need and desire for electric service on the 
part of rural residents nor the soundness 
of the plan upon which it has been de- 
veloped by our industry. It has not been 
high-pressured; the rural customer has 
not been exploited nor oversold ; advances 
have been tempered by economic consid- 
erations while neither hysteria nor politics 
have been permitted to rule; the founda- 
tion of the past decade has been anchored 
to a scientific development and a thor- 
ough experience. 


Extent of the Job Ahead of Us 


Having pointed with pride to the 
results and accomplishments of the past 
decade, | now submit that building lines 
and writing pamphlets is not rural elec- 
trification. Rural electrification means 
electricity—lots of it—at work for the 
social and economic advantage of rural 
people. The economic stability of our 
industry will be enhanced in just the pro- 
portion we are able to wisely evaluate 
and put into use those applications which 
contribute most to the advancement of 
rural well-being. The real job of rural 
electrification still remains to be done. It 





is tremendous, but it can be done. On the 
firm foundation that has been laid, we 
intend to build a superstructure that will 
make the rural home as modern as any 
city home and will offer rural industries 
just as abundant, reliable and cheap elec- 
tricity as can be obtained on a sound 
economic basis in any similar territory. 
This will be our contribution to the task 
of bringing rural life back into its own. 
Approximately one-third of our popu- 
lation is rural, from the standpoint of 
electric service. In arriving at this figure, 
we must define “rural” as all users or 
prospective users of electric service out- 
side of incorporated communities. When 
it is remembered that our rural lines 
serve all comers—farmers, non-farming 
residents, small industries, stores, com- 
mercial institutions, churches, and 
schools, and that our costs of service 
cover all these customers, we realize that 
we are not only interested in farm ser- 


vice, but in all services in these rural 
areas. When we take into further ac- 
count the fact that only one-third of our 
rural customers are farmers, we must 
mould our selling program on a broader 
scale than heretofore, if we are to reach 
the full possibilities of our market. 
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This one-third of our population, liv- 
ing in rural areas, is just as interested in 
the social and economic advantages which 
flow with our service as any other group 
of our people. Perhaps more interested,, 
because such a large percentage are with- 
out its advantages. Among them are 
those who have previously known these 
advantages and are particularly dissatis- 
fied without them. It was reported from 
Washington, D. C., that the back-to-the- 
land movement has boosted the farm 
population by more than a million as of 
Jan. 1, 1933. This is the largest increase 
during any year since 1920. The voice 
of this million will be heard, demanding 
the advantages they have come to accept 
as necessities. 

The rural home needs every conveni- 
ence demanded by the urban home. It is 
not excessively visionary to expect to 
reach an average use by rural residences 
of 5,000 kwhr per year, and much soon- 
er than the same average levels will be 
realized among our urban customers. 
There are approximately 200,000 farms 
on which water is pumped today for some 
form of irrigation. We can look forward 
to an additional 300,000 of our farms 
using irrigation to a greater or lesser 
In California, of course, irri- 
gation is well established. 


degree. 
The average 
annual farm use there is between 14,000 
and 15,000 kwhr. We have similar ex- 
amples in the rice fields of Louisiana and 
Arkansas. Small scale irrigation is now 
moving eastward at a rapid rate. Inten- 
sive cultivation of truck gardens, or- 
chards, and even pastures, is bringing this 
about. A great potential use of our pow- 
er is represented by these additional 
farmers of which over half are genuine 


prospects. 


A most successful new use that has 
hardly been well started is for heating 
soil in hotbeds and sterilizing soil for 
similar uses. It has been estimated that 
the potential energy use from this appli- 
cation alone is over four billion kwhr per 
vear. Another large potential market is 
represented by milk-cooling. Authorities 
generally agree that the whole milk sold 
in our urban centers should be refriger- 
ated at the point of production—on the 
farm. ‘This market has only been one- 
fourth sold and is ripe for expansion. 

We have no measure nor statistics 
with which to make even an intelligent 
estimate of the annual energy consump- 
tion of rural commercial business. How- 
ever, it is considerable and should in- 
crease as rapidly as the corresponding 
urban uses. 

Many more successful uses could be 
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elaborated upon, but the market among 
present customers is so great that it 
scarcely permits of definition. All of 
these uses produce great social and eco- 
nomic advantages to the customer. The 
only limitations are the customer’s abjl- 
ity to pay for what he is convinced he can 
use to his advantage, and our willing- 
ness to use methods now at our disposal 
for convincing the customer what he can 
use. 

The cream of the market for new cus- 
tomers has been covered, and economic 
limitations become more severe as we at- 
tempt to extend further into virgin terri- 
tory. In many sections, the operating 
companies of our industry feel, and 
rightfully so, that the annual revenue de- 
rived from rural lines is too low to cover 
operating costs, and yield a reasonable 
return on the investment. This is the 
result of low average energy use. 

Since electric service has been de- 
veloped in the United States on the 
theory of the customer meeting the costs 
of service, we see no valid reason for 
making an exception in the case of rural 
service. Increased use of electricity on 
the part of rural customers must be our 
primary objective. 

In entering a new field 





courage, VI- 
sion, and imagination are essential, or 
failure is inevitable. However, these most 
admirable qualities, in their proper 
places, need to be tempered by reality. 
If a movement as vast and far-reaching 
as the further extension of electric ser- 
vice to rural America is to be kept right 
side up and moving forward, then, logi- 
cally, the difficulties must be squarel\ 
faced and keenly analyzed. It cannot be 
accomplished by waving a magic wand. 
If previous history can be taken as a 
guide and, properly interpreted, it is as 
good as any, we will recognize that the 
first ten years of any new movement are 
always filled with hesitation, confusion, 
doubts, and hopes. Compared with ex- 
perience in other fields with which we 
are familiar, our ten years of rural de- 
velopment have brought results of which 
we are justly proud. The rural resident 
has experienced the benefits of electric 
service. He wants more. His neighbor, 
without it, is impatiently awaiting his 
opportunity. 


Proposed Plan of Action 


A presentation of the accomplish- 
ments of our industry in electrifying 
rural America, and of the challenge pre- 
sented by today’s opportunities, would 
be incomplete without a specific recom- 
mendation for action. There are five 
fundamentals which should be kept in 
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mind in considering the immediate ap- 
proach to this market. 


First, without losing sight of the import- 
ance of connecting new customers, let us 
confine our attention for the present to exist- 
ing customers. If we can build up their use 
and make them more satisfied with our ser- 
vice, we will make the task of building 
future extensions much easier. It goes with- 
out saying that we must have reasonably low 
and promotional type rates to offer these 
customers. 

Second, we must bear in mind the need for 
customer education in the uses and values of 
our services. Let me illustrate. There is 
the case of the Farmer Brown who turns off 
his electric clock every night and makes a 
five-cent phone call every morning to get 
the correct time for starting it again. Then 
there is Farmer Jones who denies his wife 
the use of her washing machine, but permits 
her to dry the clothes indoors with radiant 
heaters on rainy days. These are true stor- 
ies. There are the many guaranteed mini- 
mum customers who never use up their min- 
imums and others who drop thcir use as soon 
as the minimum terms expire. _There are 
the many who demand service and willingly 
contract under your rates and guarantees 
only to become high rate complainants soon 
after service is established. Yes,—there is 
an endless educational job before us. 

Third, is the need for dealer cooperation 
if we expect to sell our rural market. This 
requires the full support of manufacturers 
and jobbers. Brown and Jones go to town 
on Saturday night. As between your store 
and that of the pump dealer or the electric 
lealer or the hardware dealer, your chances 
are slim of being visited by them. It is also 
likely they are more personally acquainted 
with other dealers than with you. Doesn't 
it seem logical, therefore, that only minor 
opportunities are offered you for the sale of 
electrical equipment for rural uses. Doesn't 
it follow that your greatest opportunity lies 
in aiding other dealers in intelligently pro- 
moting and selling electrical equipment and 
their uses. House to house selling is fre- 
quently unprofitable in rural areas, so why 
not make the best of the opportunity when 
the country comes to town. Dealer coopora- 
tion of this kind has already been success- 
fully tried by a number of our large com- 
panies. In adopting any plan of dealer 
cooperation, we must assume the responsi- 
bility of increasing the aggressiveness of our 
dealers as well as coordinating their activi- 
ties. 

Fourth, we should progress from a con- 
sideration of the farm market to a considera- 
tion of the rural market. When we remem- 
ber there are twice as many non-farming 
rural customers as farming, perhaps this 
market will look much more attractive to us. 
By the same token, we must not let the agri- 
cultural viewpoint predominate in our con- 
sideration of rural load building methods. 

Fifth, we should consider the customer's 
point of view. In the past, we have con- 
centrated our rural sales effort on the heavy 
load builders. This is a natural extension 
of our urban sales effort rather than the use 

sales programs specifically designed for 
the rural market. I believe we need a new 
approach to rural sales and should press the 
sale of our services in the order of their 
value to the customer rather than their value 
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to us. For example, why should we attempt 
to sell an electric range in a home that 
doesn't have running water. 


The Running Water Activity 


With these considerations in mind, I 
propose a simple and inexpensive pro- 
cedure which can be made to more rapid- 
ly advance the satisfactory use of elec- 
tricity in rural areas than any single 
effort we might attempt. 


Your rural sales committee reviewed the 
national market for uses of electric service 
in rural areas and the progress already made 
as reported in N.E.L.A. Report No. 167. It 
finds different applications in varying de- 
mand all through the United States. It 
could catalog these uses and urge their pro- 
motion by all member companies. But that 
is being done anyway by individual utilities. 
So, we have decided to select one universal 
application and concentrate on its promo- 
tion. To tackle one job and do it well. This 
universal application, understood and de- 
sired by our rural customers in every part 
of the nation, is simply—Running Water. 
It needs no explanation to the prospect nor 
any extensive technical research. Good 
equipment is available and good distribu- 
tion is established. There are over a million 
prospects representing both the farm and 
non-farming rural customers. 

Pumping domestic water supply may seem 
to represent a small electric revenue com- 
pared to the greater load-building applica- 
tions. This is true when you take the narrow 
view and think of the direct revenue only. 
The same idea was held about the electric 
washing machine which we credited with 
25 kwhr per year. However, we have found 
by comparing the consumption of similar 
homes with and without washing machines, 
that those having. washing machines use on 
the average 125 kwhr more than those with- 
out washing machines. The addition of run- 
ning water is a major advance in the owner's 
standard of living. It carries with it a 
greater satisfaction and appreciation of 
Higher living standards 
presuppose more uses of electricity, and cer- 
tainly accelerate the acquisition of more 
labor-saving devices and more adequate 
lighting. Therefore, the addition of a do- 
mestic water system should be credited with 
many times its own direct revenue pro- 
duction. 

A simple plan has been developed for the 
promotion of electric water systems. I'll not 
go into all the details now. A printed out- 
line has been prepared for that purpose. I'll 
just high-spot it for you. 


electric service. 


We found the manufacturers of domestic 
water systems well organized in an associa- 
tion of their own. Our rural sales commit- 
tee has combined with them in the formation 
of an Electric Water Systems Council. This 
council has planned a cooperative sales ac- 
tivity. It has just one objective—to double 
the rate of sales of electricaJly-operated 
water systems within 15 months. The pres- 
ent rate of sales is 50,000 units per year. 1 
would like to have time to describe to you 
the enthusiasm of the pump manufacturers 
for this opportunity to cooperate with us. 
You'll just have to take my word for it. 

A slogan and seal have been adopted by 
the council. The slogan is “Running Water 
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—Your Family Deserves It.” A single, in- 
expensive, promotional broadside has been 
prepared, which you are expected to mail or 
deliver to every one of your customers not 
now enjoying running water. The manu- 
facturers will supply their dealers with the 
same broadside—on which space will be 
provided for reference to the manufacturer's 
specific product. Dealers may use these to 
supplement your mailings. 

You will be asked to take the leadership 
in holding meetings with the cooperating 
dealers in each of your sales areas or dis- 
tricts. You will receive a notice from Edison 
Electric Institute general office and a copy 
of the recommended plan. It will be sug- 
gested that you inform your field representa- 
tives promptly. This is necessary because 
the manufacturers are going to send this 
plan to their dealers in your territory. Your 
local dealers will be told to urge you to call 
meetings for the purpose of laying local 
plans. Unpreparedness on your part may 
prove embarrassing to you and to the in- 
dustry. You may say you are being put 
on the spot—well, you are. 

This is a great opportunity to build or 
enlarge on dealer cooperation—you cannot 
afford to muff it. It has proved successful 
with many individual utilities. This run- 
ning water activity offers us an opportunity 
to try it on a national scale. We believe it 
will work and will be the forerunner to 
many more similar efforts. 

You can see in this plan the adoption of 
some of the successful features of the Better 
Light—Better Sight activity. There is no 
highly organized or expensive procedure. 
It will cost very little to circularize your 
prospects. You can go as much further as 
you like, but at least hold dealer meetings 
and do something during August and Sep- 
tember to promote running water. 


Conclusion 


During the past decade, the utilities have 
done a real job in the extension and develop- 
ment of electric service in rural areas. A 
better job than they have been credited with, 
or claimed credit for. They will keep it up. 
A great foundation has been laid and the 
opportunity for real building of this busi- 
ness is here now. A huge market presents 
itself. Cooperative selling is the key to this 
market. The successful selling of this mar- 
ket will be a boon to industry, to trade, to 
the utilities, and particularly to our rural 
customers. 

The electrical industry has done much to 
make the urban shopping center and the 
rural market area a single unified com- 
munity. With electric lines completely ig- 
noring city limits, the country dwellers for 
miles around have come not only to enjoy 
the same comfort-giving and labor-saving 
appliances as the townspeople, but, by their 
use of them and of lighting, they have come 
to think as the townspeople think. The 
electric lines are the outward signs of this 
enlarged community spirit. They have done 
much to break down the sense of inferiority 
which many a stout lad from the country 
was never able to overcome throughout his 
life. He no longer needs to seek the city 
in order to advance his standard of living. 
The social implications of electricity on the 
farm are dramatically convincing evidence 
of our national well-being to which this util- 
ity industry has so largely contributed. 





APRIL SALES OF ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS BROKE 
ALL RECORDS FOR A SINGLE MONTH 


Total of 266,264 Units Boosts Four-Months’ Total to More Than 
Half-Million — Record Number of Dealer 
Meetings Held This Year 


With the amazing total of 266,264 
units, the April sales of household elec- 
tric refrigerators in the United States 
set a new all-time record for a single 
month, 

The nearest approach to this high- 
water mark was recorded in June, 1933, 
when 213,420 units were sold, while the 
previous April record was 156,248, set 
in 1931. 

The April total compares with 151,- 
668 sold in the preceding month and 
127,917 in April, 1933, and brings the 
total for the first four months of the year 
to 535,583 units. This is almost two 
and one-fourth times as many as were 
seld in the corresponding period last 
vear, when the four-months’ total was 
240,560, and represents 147.2 per cent 
cet the Electric Refrigeration Bureau’s 
national quota for the period. 

With the half-way sales mark already 
passed, and with eight months still to go, 
not only is it a certainty that the Bu- 
reau’s million: unit quota for the year 
will be realized but it is quite possible 
that the most optimistic predictions of 
some of the manufacturers will be ful- 
filled. 

A glance at the accompanying tabula- 
tion shows that only two States failed to 
reach their four-months’ quotas, while 
ne fewer than 17 more than doubled 
the figures set for them. Far out ahead 
in the percentage column is Georgia, 
with a realization of 307.2 per cent. 
South Carolina moved into second place 
with 289.8 per cent, followed closely 
by Tennessee with 281.9 per cent. Others 
to pass the 200 per cent mark are North 
Carolina, West Virginia, Alabama, Vir- 
ginia, Texas, Missouri, Maryland, New 
Mexico, Kentucky, Oregon, Oklahoma, 
Nebraska, Nevada and Arkansas. 

A few States slipped back in their 
race against quota, but in each case the 
cround lost was almost negligible. How- 
ever, it is gratifying to note that Cali- 
tornia and Wisconsin, which in March 
nosed ahead of their quotas for the first 
time, are still on the right side of par, 
while Oregon, which crossed the line for 
the first time in February of this year, 

(Continued on page 224) 








ELECTRIC 
SALES—HOUSEHOLD MODELS 


New England Division 
Connecticut 
Maine Ret er 
Massachusetts 


New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


Eastern Division 
Delaware See 
Maryland & D. C. 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 


East Central Division 
Kentucky 
Ohio 
West Virginia 


Middle West Division 
lowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


Pacific Coast Division 
Arizona 
California 
Nevada 


North West Division 
Idaho 
Montana . 
Oregon 
Utah ; 
Washington 


South Eastern Division 
Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia .. ; 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Virginia 

Great Lakes Division 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 


North Central Division 
Minnesota on 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 


Rocky Mountain Division 
Colorado es 
New Mexico ...... 
Wyoming 


Southwestern Division 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Mississippi . 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Totals 


REFRIGERATION BUREAU 


YEAR’S 
QUOTA 
19,243 
7,899 
49,224 
5,095 
8,074 
3,305 


2,054 
20,319 
49,202 

154,788 
86,678 


11,293 
64,710 
7,970 


19,012 
14,127 
27,824 

9,783 


2,916 
78,695 
714 


50 
10,010 
4,863 
18,025 


3,303 
33 


7,187 
9,790 
8,309 
10,945 
4,358 
9,783 
11,031 


N+he™ 


19,794 
2,511 
3,217 


8,420 
1,388 
et 


4,554 
8,242 
3,568 
10,531 
26,903 


1,010,506 


ONLY—FOUR MONTHS 1934 


FOUR MONTHS’ 


QUOTA—36% 
6,927 
2,844 

17,721 
1,834 
2,907 


1,190 


wus 
A ee ie | 
Sw 


6,844 
5,086 
10,017 


3,522 


ee a | 


Wwe Wr wh 
COCumvd oun 
SNAHON 
mre 


~) 
1 


t 
~“ 


10,178 
15,979 
9,425 


7,126 
904 
1,158 


3,031 
500 
472 


1,639 
2,967 
1,284 
3,791 
9,685 





ESTIMATED 
TOTAL SALES 
7,085 
2,853 
22,150 
1,666 
3,264 

982 


1,328 
15,762 
21,636 
64,954 
47,873 


CNN = bd 
Wenn = 
woonow 
AD— Nw 


6,611 
4,446 
9,189 
10,630 
4,547 
9,932 
9,503 


35,470 
14,151 
20,746 

9,501 





% QUOTA 
REALIZATION 
102.2 
100.3 
124.9 
90.8 
112.2 
$2.5 


WAN Mo 
oe | 


139.0 
129.8 
100.8 


100.9 
168.1 
145.3 


134.0 
214.8 
177.1 
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LIGHT AND VISION—THE BUSINESS PARTNERSHIP 


By M. E. SKINNER 


Niagara-Hudson Power Corporation—Chairman, National Better Light—Better 


Sight Bureau 


Presented before the Second Annual Convention of the Edison Electric Institute, Hotel Traymore, 
Atlantic City, N. J., June 6, 1934. 


It is Just a year since it was proposed 
that the industry do something in a big 
way about its lighting business. “Those 
of you who were present at the Chicago 
convention last year will recall the em- 
phasis given to lighting subjects in the 
commercial session both in amount of 
time and by means of the dramatic pres- 
entation of the sales value of the so- 
called Sight Meter. It was there, you 
will recall, that the suggestion of a na- 
tional lighting activity was first offered 
by the sales committee, 
chairman, Mr. Whitwell. 

The enthusiastic endorsement of this 
suggestion by those present at Chicago 
was an augury of the success which was 
to attend the activity. Shortly after 
the convention, the committee offered 
the slogan, BETTER LIGHT—BET- 
TER SIGHT, and, through the me- 
dium of its newspaper, E.E.J. Lighting 
News, began flooding the country with 
suggestions for local action. In spite 
of the short time between the 
convention and the fall light- 


through its 
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ing season and the limited 
tunds available, early fall saw 
the greatest concentration of 
sales effort on lighting in the 
history of the industry. The 
committee resources may hav e 
been limited as to funds, but they 
made up for it in enthusiasm, and 
as Freeman Barnes and Joe 
O’Brien began to spread the 
story through the advertising and 
publicity channels of the lamp 
companies a crescendo of active 
interest developed. 

Soon we began to hear of fine 
programs adopted by this or that 
company and this news in turn 
encouraged others. Publication 
ot results of early activities in 
E.E.I. Lighting News provided 
the final compelling urge for the 
skeptics. The judgment of the 
sponsors that a lighting activity 
would prove timely had _ been 
completely vindicated. 

The early activities most fre- 
quently took the form of lamp 















Be quite sure 
that Eyes are right 


bulb sales, as these were easy to organize 
on short notice, but as fall wore on the 
programs developed in elaborateness and 
comprehensiveness until every field of 
Manufacturers 
of commercial lighting fixtures were 
probably the last to feel the influence of 
the activity, but by March, I was re- 
ceiving reports of substantial orders 
placed for this class of equipment and 
credited entirely to the BETTER 
LIGHT—BETTER SIGHT move- 
ment. 

Now, just what was responsible for 
the widespread and enthusiastic accep- 
tance of the idea? It certainly was not 
put over by sheer weight of advertising 


lighting was included. 


pressure, for the total expenditures of 
the committee did not exceed $2,500. 
What the committee did do was to or- 
ganize and correlate the effort of all 
interested parties. It served as the cheer 
leader in organizing a united support 
back of the lighting team. 

However, 


loud cheers by 


themselves do not win games, 
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Lots of Light... 
no bulbs in sight 





and the BETTER LIGHT 
—BETTER SIGHT activity 
would never have succeeded 
if it had not had within it basic 
and fundamentally 
ness principles. 

In the whole history of the 
lighting business we have never 


sound  busi- 


until just recently had any really 
compelling sales arguments based 
upon scientific research, or any 
convenient instruments to dem- 








Keep ail walls and 
ceilings Light 


Add them up for 
Better Sight 





onstrate them. These two ele- 
ments—selling built on science, 
and ability to demonstrate con- 
vincingly—were basic and were 
responsible for the success of the 


activity. Occurring almost co- 
incidently with the suggestion 


for a lighting activity, the first 
serious recession in per customer 
consumption provided the nec- 
essary executive stimulus to get 








going. The combination was ir- 
resistible. 
How could anything fail 


which contained five such essen- 
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tial qualities as timeliness, necessity, re- 
search background, effective demonstra- 
tion and enthusiasm ? 

The business partnership between 
light and vision is so fundamental that 
it touches other great industries beside 
our own. On behalf of the Institute | 
am glad to welcome the representatives 
of several of these important, interested 
groups, who are with us today. An im- 
portant branch of the medical profes- 
sion is concerned with the care of eyes 
and the treatment of eye diseases; an- 
other group is engaged in measuring, 
prescribing for, and correcting refractive 
errors in eyes. ‘These professional ser- 
vices are backed up by a powerful manu- 
facturing industry supplying optical 
glass, testing equipment, etc. No one 
can question the interest of this group 
in anything pertaining to vision. 

We who have studied lighting are very 
conscious of the important influence of 
surroundings on the production of use- 
ful light, but we did not anticipate the 
keen interest which the paint industry 
would find in our program. Paint 
manufacturers discovered very quickly 
that the arguments in favor of BET- 
TER LIGHT FOR BETTER 
SIGHT could be used for selling paint 
to brighten up walls and ceilings and 
thereby increase the effective output of 
lighting fixtures and equipment. 

The interest in our program even ex- 
tended to such organizations as the Na- 
tional Safety Council, who immediately 
appreciated that as we improved light- 
ing conditions so that we could see bet- 
ter, we would be working in the direc- 
tion of greater industrial safety. 

In that connection, it is appropriate 
to mention, particularly since we are 
meeting in the State of New Jersey, 
a demonstration installation of highway 
lighting, installed on Route 33 between 
Asbury Park and Freehold which is 
dedicated to BETTER LIGH T— 
BETTER SIGHT and—GREATER 
SAFETY. Those attending the conven- 
tion and traveling by motor will prob- 
ably find it interesting to traverse this 
route and observe not only the technical 
features of the installation but also the 
compelling sales messages which have 
been used along its course to drive home 
this important phase of the business 
partnership between light and vision. 

In our work last year we discovered 
that it was frequently difficult to secure 
lighting equipment that had kept abreast 
in design with our rapidly increasing 
knowledge of how we see. This was par- 
ticularly true in the portable lamp field. 
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LIGHTING PROGRAM TO BE EXPANDED 


The nationwide lighting activity spon- 
sored by the Edison Electric Institute, and 
inaugurated last fall, is to be continued dur- 
ing the fall and winter months of 1934-35 
with an enlarged program, it was announced 
at the Atlantic City convention. 

Lighting campaigns, extensive advertising, 
special training of sales organizations and 
general public educational activities, all 
built around the slogan, BETTER LIGHT—BETTER 
SIGHT, were planned last summer and carried 
out last fall and winter over the country 
by a large percentage of the various groups 
interested in its success. 

The results were extraordinarily good and 
highly gratifying to the great majority of 
participants. So much so that a large num- 
ber of utility executives and officials of other 
important allied groups have emphasized 
the advisability, the necessity, the advan- 
tages of not only continuing a Lighting ac- 
tivity, but to broaden its scope to cover all 
phases of the important subject—eyesight 
conservation. 

The optical industry through its associa- 
tion, the Better Vision Institute, has for sev- 
eral years been conducting an extensive 
educational activity with the public on eye- 
sight conservation featuring the necessity 
of frequent eye examination and correction 
for good vision. Through the estimated 22,- 
600 establishments with consumer contact 
the story of eyesight conservation is con- 
stantly being told. 

The paint industry, through its Clean Up 
and Paint Up Campaign Bureau, has for 
22 years been telling the public of the ad- 
vantages of bright walls and ceilings. More 
recently the benefits of proper reflecting sur- 
faces have been a keynote in its promotion 
as being of great contribution toward better 
vision and eyesight conservation 

The National Safety Council has long ad- 
vocated the use of better vision devices and 
facilities as preventives of risks and acci- 
dents that result unnecessarily in thousands 
of deaths annually. 

The National Society for Prevention of 
Blindness, a great philanthropic organiza- 
tion, has since its inception been pleading 
the cause of eyesight conservation with 
better vision facilities, particularly among 
parent-teacher associations, school boards 
and child welfare groups. 


The matter was taken up with repre- 
sentatives of the portable lamp and 
shade industry, who proved to be very 
receptive to suggestions for improve- 
ments. A joint committee was set up to 
prepare specifications in regard to the 
effectiveness of different types of lamps. 
Their work is rapidly nearing comple- 
tion and we expect to issue shortly a set 
of specifications which will serve as a 
guide to lamp buyers. We have the 
assurance of the portable lamp and 


shade manufacturers that they will see 


The electrical industry, realizing the great 
humanitarianism of eyesight conservation 
and the important part that good lighting 
contributes to its progress, has adopted eye- 
sight conservation as its theme and objective 
in promotions of adequate and proper light- 
ing for Better Vision. With all of these 
and several more important and powerful 
associations and groups, having a common 
objection—eyesight conservation—it was in- 
evitable that they should band together into 
a concentrated plan and program. This js 
now being done through the National Better 
Light—Better Sight Bureau. 

The National Better Light—Better Sight 
Bureau is composed of representatives from 
each cooperating industry and group. 
Bureau members will head the individual 
industry committees. An executive commit- 
tee representative of the industries furnish- 
ing financial support to the Bureau will be 
appointed. 

At the Bureau's headquarters, +20 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City, a liaison office 
to aid in coordinating the activities of all 
participating groups has been established, 
with a manager and staff appointed. Each 
industry will appoint a committee to coordi- 
nate the activities of that group and to be 
the point of contact for the manager and 
staff. Plans and programs of participants, 
ideas, suggestions, and exchange of infor- 
mation between cooperating groups, will be 
reported in the monthly, Better Light— 
Better Sight News. 

The Bureau will make available for local 
use lecture material, plans for contests, radio 
continuities, literature and display material, 
which may be used in common by all groups 

all with the Better Sight theme. 

With defective vision known to be a real 
menace to the health, happiness and eff- 
ciency of tens of thousands of men, women 
and children, the campaign platform 
adopted by the National Better Light—Better 
Sight Bureau ts— 

Our Eyes 

Plus Correction Where Needed 

Plus Adequate Light, Properly Shaded and 
Directed ... 

Plus Proper Reflecting Surfaces on Walls 
and Ceilings ... 


Equals Better Sight 


to it that lamps are put on the market 
which will conform fully to these re- 
quirements. 

In the meantime a committee of the 
Illuminating 
been working independently on a speci- 
fication for a study lamp. This speci- 
fication is a most complete one and with 
it they have developed a certification and 
labeling procedure which will insure 
that lamps so advertised actually con- 
form to all the requirements. The iden- 
tifying tag gives the correct wattage 


Engineering Society had 
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bulb to use with the lamp to secure the 
desired results. We heartily commend 
to you this new study lamp and urge 
that each and every one undertake to 
promote it actively in your territory. 
It is attractive in design and very rea- 
sonably priced. If the volume of pro- 
duction builds up as our committee feels 
that it will, the price may come down 
still more. 

Since the Illuminating Engineering 
Society had already committed them- 
selves to the sponsorship of the study 
lamp, we felt it best to leave in their 
hands the development of similar speci- 
fications covering indirect and semi-in- 
direct floor lamps. ‘This work is well 
under way and I believe it is safe to say 
that full specifications with certification 
and labeling procedure will be available 
soon on these two very popular and im- 
portant residence lighting units. They 
will both be built around the new 100- 
200-300-watt double filament lamp 
which was specially designed for this 
application. 

The Better Light—Better Sight 
committee is working in full harmony 
with the Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety and the specifications which we 
will issue will be identical with that 
portion of their which 
deals with lighting effectiveness require- 
ments. 


specifications 


I cannot overemphasize the impor- 
tance of these new developments in 
portable lamps. The 
have cooperated splendidly and they de- 
serve all the support we can lend in 
merchandising these new models which 
so fully meet our requirements. Work 
ing with them, it should be possible to 
banish forever some of the atrocities 


manufacturers 


which have sometimes—usually inno- 
cently—been offered by retailers as read- 
ing lamps. Working cooperatively, it 
should be possible to develop such an 
outstanding public interest as will re- 
sult in thousands upon thousands of new 
and active lighting outlets in homes 
throughout the land. Better Light for 
Better Sight will take on a new and 
More practical meaning to the families 
served by our industry. 


Early this spring our committee be- 
fan to receive inquiries as to a lighting 


Program for next fall and winter. 


Everyone took for granted that an ac- 
tivity which had started so auspiciousls 
would be continued. 

The plan is ready—I believe it is as 
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comprehensive and complete as any de- 
veloped in our industry. No words of 
mine can do it justice or give you an 
adequate picture of the 
movement that is actually under way. 

So if you will sit back and relax from 
the tedium of hearing my voice, we will 
bring you, with the assistance of radio 
station WPG and members of the cast 
of the March of Time program, a dra- 


nationwide 
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matic word picture of the fast-moving 
events which are shaping this national 
program of Better Light for Better 
Sight. 

(Epiror’s Note: Duplicate records 
of the radio presentation referred to by 
Mr. Skinner may be obtained from the 
Better Light—Better Sight Bureau, 
Edison Electric Institute, 420 Lexington 


Ave., New York, N. Y.) 


CREATURE vs. CREATOR 


(Continued from page 208) 


whereas the living thoughts that emanate 
from the pulsing brain of an unknown 
peet, a humble scholar or an obscure 
statesman may survive and influence gen- 
erations yet unborn. We failed to realize 
that other nations had flourished and 
were in their times as great as ours. 
History should have proved to us that 
materialism counts but little.” 

Certainly there was ‘‘big business”’ and 
great moneyed interests in Greece and 
Rome—but can anyone here name a 
banker,a manufacturer or a business man 
of Greece? No! But you have all heard 
of Demosthenes, of Homer and of Soc- 
rates. Can anyone here name a banker, 
a manufacturer or a business man of 
Rome? No! But you all know of Cae- 
sar, of Cicero and of Virgil. So I say 


that the only things that live on are the 


things of the mind, the soul and the 
heart. I think we have not distinguished 
between Bigness and Greatness. The 
biggest things in the world have not been 


the greatest. I read somewhere an article 
by John Carlisle that said you could take 


six things out of Heaven and Earth and 
the world would be poor indeed. Take 
out the Athens of Pericles. Take out 
Take out Florence of the 
Take out Elizabethan 
Take out Switzerland and 


Palestine. 
Renaissance. 
England. 
New England. 
things, but you have taken out six of 


the greatest things in the Universe. The 


Athens of Pericles had only a population 
of 50,000 souls—Palestine is no larger 
than Massachusetts 





Florence was a 


small city and Switzerland one of the 
smallest countries of the world—Eliza- 


bethan England could have been set 
dewn in the State of New York, and all 
New England is not so large as Okla- 
homa. But what have you taken out? 
You have taken out the glory and art 


None of these were big 


ot Greece. You have taken out the 
Christ of Palestine. You have taken out 
the learning and glory of the Renais- 
sance. You have taken out Elizabethan 
England and Shakespeare. You have 
taken out a Geneva and the Reforma- 
tion. You have taken out New Eng- 
land and her pilgrims and _ patriots. 
No, the biggest things in the world have 
not been the greatest. 

I am led to believe in the new era 
before us the average individual will 
have more time for leisure, and we hope 
will get more out of life. 

Kipling pictures paradise as a place 
‘Where no one shall work for money 
and no one shall work for fame, but 
each for the joy of the working, and each 
in his separate star shall paint the thing 
as he sees it for the God of things as 
they are.” 

If this be a true concept it points to 
a life more abundant. 

A preacher was once called to fill a 
nearby country pulpit. He took his little 
boy with him. As they entered the vesti- 
bule the minister noticed the contribu- 
tion box near the door, reached in his 
pocket and put in a coin and went on his 
way to the pulpit. After the sermon was 
over, the old preacher took his boy by 
the hand and started up the street to 
go home. The sexton called him back 
and said, “Parson, we are accustomed 
here to give to the supplying minister 
the contributions in the box.’’ So the 
sexton unlocked the box and the preacher 
put his hand in and pulled out only the 
very coin that he, himself, had put in. 
And the boy, standing beside him, said, 
“Dad, if you had put more in you would 
have taken more out.” 

May I say to you in closing—we get 
out of life just what we put into it, so 
that if you put more into life you will 
take more out. 
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REDDY KILOWATT 


The new promotional tendencies of 
electric utilities in different parts of the 
country are reflecting themselves in mod- 
ern applications of sales and advertising 
methods. 





program, embracing policy, 


A new 
sales, advertising, departmental coopera- 
tion, employee enthusiasm, in a unified 
and simplified portrayal of electric ser- 
vice to the public, has recently been 
adopted by a number of companies, in- 


cluding: Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany, Pennsylvania Power and Light 
Company, Ohio Edison Company, Ten- 
nessee Electric Power Company, Ala- 
bama Power Company. 

This program, called the Reddy Kilo- 
watt Program, is built around a symbolic 
character representing the electrical ser- 
vant and converting the technical kilo- 
watt hour into a servant hour. 

It is being used in newspaper and bill- 
board advertising, window display, di- 
rect mail, etc. 

The program provides an interchange 
of ideas and material between the com- 
panies using the service. 

The character, which is flexible in its 
application, flags attention through its 
unique body symbolizing electricity, its 
lamp bulb nose and convenience outlet 
ears, thus capitalizing the popular defi- 
nition of electricity and giving subtle 
advertising appeal to the basic services 
of the industry, namely, more light and 
more outlets. 

This advertising, to date, is reaching 
approximately 1,300,000 homes. A 
marionette show dramatizing Reddy 


Kilowatt was on display at Atlantic 
City during the convention. 
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GETTING BUSINESS 
(Continued from page 201) 


applications commonly known as strip 
heaters or midget load-builders. - These 
activities can be carried on in coopera- 
tion with several manufacturers and the 
results are always uniformly important. 
Since January Ist, 1932, in one large 
company, approximately 1600 kw of 
load have been obtained with an esti- 
mated annual revenue of $75,000. Small 
as these heating devices are, often only 
3 or 4 kilowatts each, they are not to 
be overlooked as load-builders. Their 
adaptability makes the number of appli- 
cations almost limitless. 

Also, commercial cooking and baking 
still offer great possibilities for develop- 
introduction 

cooking 


ment. As an thereto, 


portable electric equipment 
should not be disregarded because very 
the sales- 
man for commercial electric cooking and 


a larger installation follows. 


frequently this equipment is 


And now, in conclusion, let us get 
asked 
at the beginning of this perhaps too 
long presentation. You will recall that 
was “Why don’t old 
ladies like moving pictures?” and the 
“Tall make them 
I am convinced that a number 
of you still do not see any point in that 
answer. 


back to the conundrum which I 


the question 
answer is, ladders 
dizzy!” 


The reason is that you are 


assuming that “moving pictures’? means 
“movies, whereas in this instance mov- 
ing pictures means the moving of a num- 
ber of pictures from their present places 
on walls to other places on perhaps other 
walls. Such relocation of pictures re- 
quires the use of ladders and the use 
of ladders makes old ladies dizzy. 

May I leave with you the thought 
that your sales departments can get the 
sales of electricity that the industry must 
have if they are not too greatly hampered 
by tradition or by 
that may have been satisfactory in the 
past but will not do today. 


preconceived ideas 


exactly as 


many of you associated “‘moving pic- 


tures” with “movies” because this has 
long been your custom, so many a util- 
ity sales department today is hampered 
by company sales, engineering, operating 
and accounting practices that long may 
have been sound, indeed still may be, 
but, in the interest of present greatly 
enlarged load-building necessity, must be 
modified if the best over-all good is to 
result. Remember that our opponents, 
political and otherwise, are alert, active, 
vocal and frequently unscrupulous. 
Money must be spent; better under- 
standing 


with customers must be ob- 
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tained; and, above all, the tremendous 
value per dollar to the customer of elec. 
trical service, together with the small. 
ness of the sums now required in homes 
for the accomplishment electrically of 
common household tasks, must be oni 
lastingly and unremittingly repeated in 
simple terms so that our customers can- 
not fail to appreciate how greatly it js 
to their best interests to use ever in- 
creasing quantities of electricity.” 


FACING 
COMPETITION 


(Continued from page 196) 


said, be undertaken on a national scale. 
Surely we have learned by this time 
that while the utility companies operate 
in localized communities the thinking 
which influences their sales standing and 
reputation is largely nation wide. Each 
company is in a sense competing with 
every other one. No one can long afford 
to be far behind the leaders. Maintain- 
ing position is one of the essentials of 
success in competition. 

At the moment, the Government is 
actively undertaking a number of large 
power projects. They will have the ad 
vantage of lower cost capital and prob- 
ably somewhat less, if any, taxation. This 
is competition which private enterprise 
can meet only with increased activity and 
greater efficiency. It is of the utmost 
importance that advantage be taken of 
every possible, sound, load-building plan. 
We can count upon present larger domes- 
tic users of electricity to continue their 
requirements. Having learned from ex- 
perience the great value and usefulness 
of electrical home servants, they will not 
But these are 
only about one fourth of the total num- 
ber. Our big job is to sell the other three 
fourths. ‘They are homes with lower in- 
comes and they cannot afford payments 
of $10 or $8 or even $6 per month. We 


willingly give them up. 


must make terms to come within theit 
means. ‘There is no other way. 

It will disturb the established routine 
somewhat to adopt the plan I have rec- 
ommended here and elsewhere. ‘There 
are some little difficulties in the way. 
I can drum up objections to it myself. 
It is easier to do nothing. But if we 
want to face today’s competition, win 
more friends, spread electricity and its 
benefits into the great number of Amer- 
ican homes, give more service to more 
people and at lower costs—if we want 
to accomplish these things, this, I think. 
is a practical, sound and economical wa\ 
to do it. 
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NORTHWEST ASSOCIATION NEWS 
By BERKELEY SNOW 


The engineering and operation section 
of the Northwest Electric Light & 
Power Association held its eleventh an- 
nual general meeting in Portland, May 
17 and 18, 1934. L. T. Merwin, vice- 
president and general manager, North- 
western Electric Company, Portland, 
opened the meeting and was followed by 
(0). B. Coldwell, vice-president, Portland 
General Electric Company. ‘These two 
executives set the stage for the papers 
and discussions to follow. Representing 
the engineering staff of Edison Electric 
Institute, J. O'R. Coleman told of na- 
tional trends in engineering thought and 
experimentation. 

A feature of the program was the dis- 
cussion of the federal hydro-electric proj- 
ect on the Columbia River at Bonne- 
ville by C. 1. Grimm, chief civilian en- 
zineer for the Army engineers construct- 
ing this project, and a description of 
some of the tests now being conducted 
on draft tube and scroll design for the 
60,000-hp Kaplan, adjustable-blade, pro- 
peller-type turbine to be installed in this 
development by H. L. Cooper of the 
engineering staff. 

A new method of effecting service en- 
trance to residences, using the inverted 
sequence metering with the new three- 
and five-wire service entrance cable, was 
suggested by S. B. Clark, Northwestern 
Electric Company, and illustrated by ac- 
tual installations of this equipment. This 
new method was shown to be practically 
Related to 
the latter phase of this subject was a 
paper on preventing energy theft by 
L. D. Snow, Puget Sound Power & 
Light Company, which concluded that 
an expense of $50 to $60 per customer 
suspected of energy diversion was justi- 
fied to correct such diversion. 


immune from jumpering. 


Two papers on power factor, a resume 
of present conditions on power systems 
in the Northwest by O. D. Lanning, 
Eastern Oregon Light & Power Com- 
pany, and the effect of low power factor 
loads on distribution feeders by John 
Bankus, Portland General Electric 
Company, brought forth a discussion 
which generally leaned toward the 
theory of charging the customer for the 
reactive kv-a, 

Other subjects pertaining to the work 
ot the transmission and distribution 
committee were discussed as follows: 
effect of sale of off-peak power on trans- 
mission and distribution systems by 
M. T. Crawford, Puget Sound Power 


& Light Company ; and a resume of prac- 
tices relative to line and service interrup- 
tions by L. R. Gamble, The Washington 
Water Power Company; and results of 
asphalt emulsion treatment on pin-type 
insulators to correct radio interference 
by H. H. Schoolfield and Ellis Van 
Atta, Pacific Power & Light Company. 

Among hydro operating problems, an 
exhaustive paper on experiences of The 
Washington Water Power Company 
with protective coatings for the insides 
of steel pen-stocks and surge tanks, by 
J. S. McNair of that company, came to 
the conclusion that coating such struc- 
tures with certain grades of biturine 
enamel or similar coating was economic 
from the standpoint of prolonging the 
life of the structures and increasing the 
efficiency of the plant. Other subjects 
in this part of the program were trash 
handling on the Snake River by E. A. 
Woodhead, Idaho Power Company, and 
problems in water conveyance by Harry 
Olsen, The California Oregon Power 
Company. 

Among the operating problems in the 
steam prime movers field was a discus- 
sion of the rehabilitation of a 3750-kv-a 
turbine by J. H. Siegfried, Pacific Power 
& Light Company; operation of steam 
stations on floating standby by L. A. 
Morphey, Northwestern Electric Com- 
pany; and design and construction of a 
desuperheater by R. F. Miller, Portland 
General Electric Company. Various 
factors entering into the operating and 
maintenance cost of Diesel engines were 
discussed by A. H. Greisser, Portland 
General Electric Company. 

A number of load-building opportu- 
nities somewhat unusual in character 
were described as a feature of the utiliza- 
tion committee program by E. F. Pear- 
son, Northwestern Electric Company. 
Developments in illumination and _ its 
sale and promotion were discussed by 
F. H. Murphy, Portland General Elec- 
tric Company, as part of the utilization 
committee program. 

Accident prevention records were 
brought up to date showing an increas- 
ingly good record in this field for the 
year 1933 among the utility companies 
in the Northwest. The favorable effect 


of an adequate medical department on 
satety activities of the company, as por- 
trayed by Dr. Richard F. Berg, Port- 
land General Electric Company, created 
particular interest in the discussion of 
accident prevention work. 
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The complete proceedings of this 
meeting with all the papers and discus- 
sions are printed in June issue- of Elec- 
trical West, published by McGraw-Hill 
Company of California, 883 Mission 
Street, San Francisco. 


ADJUSTING 
OPERATIONS 


(Continued from page 205) 
lowering of all of the costs of render- 
ing service coupled with an increased 
use of electricity. While the decrease 
in the cost of our product, presented to 
our customers through the proper forms 
of rates, will naturally encourage greater 
sales, they will not be obtained without 
effort, and there still remains a very 
definite sales problem which 
active promotion. 


requires 
However, when ac- 
tion is taken toward expanding sales 
efforts at a time when most other func- 
tions of a utility are being curtailed, 
care must naturally be taken to avoid 
demoralizing the organization, for in 
the very nature of things at a period such 
as we have been going through em- 
ployees are suffering along with the 
other citizens and the morale is at a 
relatively low ebb. This problem, it is 
felt, can best be met through efforts 
tending to create sales consciousness on 
the part of the entire organization, so 
that: 

1. The personnel will be generally helpful 
to the sales force and will turn in a large 
volume of prospects. 

2. The other employees will sense the need 
of such expansion of the sales personnel as 
may be deemed necessary. 

3. It may be understood and appreciated 
by each employee that his own welfare is 
dependent largely upon the results produced 
by sales activities. 

From our own experience we are con- 
fident that this sales consciousness may 
be developed in the rank and file of em- 
ployees and that total sales may be ap- 
preciably increased by such a program 
of having the entire personnel become 
active in some form of employee sales 
For, after all, probably the 
most important undertaking before all 


promotion. 


of us in the utility business is to increase 
the kilowatt hour consumption per meter 
by bringing about an increased use of 
the every-day conveniences available to 
our customers, and the combination of 
adjusting operations to present trends, 
resulting in improved customers’ ser- 
vice as well as lowered costs, coupled 
with the complete company sales action, 
is the means to the desired end. 
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——— INDUSTRIAL HEATING NEWS ———— 


Contributed by Industrial Power @ Heating Committee, E.E.1. 


STRIP HEATERS IN STORAGE 
BATTERY MANUFACTURE 

In the manufacture of storage bat- 
teries the plate grids are filled with sen- 
sitive material which has been mixed 
with water in order to make a paste that 
can be thoroughly worked into the grids. 
The moisture must then be driven from 
the plates in order to produce the fin- 
ished dry plates. “This operation is per- 
formed in a room where the plates are 
supported on racks. This drying proc- 
ess must be closely controlled, as too 
rapid evaporation of the moisture would 
cause the material to check and crack. 
In performing this drying process, the 
Perry Battery Company of Flint, Michi- 
gan, have perfected a drying cycle with 
the use of six 500-watt strip heaters 
mounted table fashion in order to pro- 
vide the necessary heat with which to 
complete the drying process.—Submitted 
by Consumers Power Co., Jackson, 
Michigan. 


ELECTRIC HEAT FOR PROOFING 

BOX IN PROGRESSIVE BAKERY 

The manager of an up-to-the-minute 
bake shop wished some means of sup- 
plying steam to a proof box. After con- 
sidering the gas and electric ideas, he 
chose the electric. A 1 kw “Dip” in 
a small water pan, plus an ordinary 
switch, was all the equipment necessary. 
He is very well satisfied with the re- 
sults obtained. ‘The advantages of the 
installation are: no odor, clean, and 
plenty of steam with very little excess 
heat in the box.—Submitted by Consum- 
ers Power Company, Jackson, Michigan. 





SUPPLEMENTARY HEAT FOR 
OFFICE SHOWS BIG SAVING 
A small box factory was working 
three days per week in the factory. How- 
ever, the office force was on the job six 
days a week. The manager decided that 
firing the boiler was a very expensive 
method of heating the office alone when 
the factory was shut down. He conse- 
quently investigated electric air heaters 
and with the help of the Power Com- 
pany constructed a 7 kw heater. This 
was assembled with “‘strips’’ and an 
ordinary fan. The heater does a nice 
job of heating the office even on very 
cold days and the savings shown over 
the former boiler method are very con- 
siderable. — Submitted by Consumers 
Power Company, Jackson, Michigan. 


SMOOTHING VASELINE BY 
ELECTRICITY 

Many times we have had occasion to 
put a little grease or something of the 
kind in a small jar, and every time we 
have wondered why we could not seem 
to make it look as nice and smooth as 
it does in the original package. 

A cosmetic manufacturer gave us an 
answer when he asked for a simple, in- 
expensive way of heating vaseline just 
enough to make it run smoothly into 
little jars. 

Two oil immersion heaters were in- 
stalled near the bottom of a steel drum. 
A simple flange mounting did the trick, 
and made the joints oil-tight. Just 
above the level of the heaters, a filling 
valve was tapped in. With the valve 
above the heaters, the units are always 
kept completely immersed, and the pos- 
sibilities of a burn-out are minimized. 
The unit needs to be turned on for only 
a few minutes to fill a great many jars, 
and a red lamp connected in the heater 
circuit is a constant reminder that the 
heat is on. 

An installation like this is one of the 
simplest ways of solving heating prob- 
lems, and besides being economical the 
heat is confined to the place at which it 
is needed. — Submitted by 
wealth Edison 
Illinois. 


Common- 
Company, Chicago, 


STERILIZATION FOR HOSPITALS 

A hospital needed a small amount of 
steam for sterilizing purposes in a 
laboratory near the operating rooms. ‘To 
pipe a steam supply from the main boil- 
ers in the basement, several floors be- 
low, was an expensive proposition and 
none too efficient. ‘Then, too, there 
would be times when it would be neces- 
sary to keep up steam in the main plant 
for no other reason than to supply that 
very limited amount. 

In a little workroom next door to 
the laboratory, a small electric steam 
generator was installed at a cost much 
lower than would have been the case 
for piping from the basement. Auto- 
matic control is provided for the water 
immersion units installed in the small 
boiler, and steam is available whenever 
The cost of operation is 
small, and the cleanliness of the instal- 
lation is consistent with the require- 
ments of the hospital—Submitted by 
Commonwealth Edison Company, Chi- 
cago, Tllinois. 


it is needed. 
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ELECTRIC HEAT SPEEDS UNLOap. 
ING OF ASPHALT FROM TANK Cars 
Mexican asphalt, which has a melt. 
ing point of 225° F., has long been a 
source of trouble to roofing manufac- 
turers, particularly from the standpoint 
of unloading from tank cars. When 
loaded into the car, this asphalt is heated 
to from 450° to 600° F., but in transit 
a portion of it cools and settles to the 
bottom of the car, obstructing the valve 
through which it must be pumped out. 
Tank cars used for this purpose are 
equipped with steam coils. to provide 
heat to clear the valve. Unless super- 
heated steam is used, however, the proc- 
ess is very slow. Several schemes have 
been worked out to speed the unloading, 
but all have proved very expensive. 
One large plant decided to try elec- 
tric heat. ‘Three 4 kw electric heating 
units were mounted on 10-foot pieces 
of l-inch conduit. On the opposite end 
of the conduit, a heavy duty plug was 
installed, so that plug connections could 
be made from a nearby building. 
When a car of asphalt arrives at the 
company’s plant, the man-hole cover is 
removed, the units inserted, and pushed 
down as close to the valve as possible. 
Steam made, 
Within an hour or two, the material 
around the valve is so thoroughly melted 
that the pumps may be put in operation. 
The heaters are left in place during the 
8 to 12 hours of pumping to break up 
any lumps which might jam the valve. 
Officials of the plant estimate that 
these electric heating units save about 
$100 per car in unloading costs—enough 
to pay for themselves in a very few 
weeks.—Submitted by Commonwealth 
Edison Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


connections are also 


$200 INVESTMENT IN STRIP HEATERS 
FOR OIL PUMPER SAVES MORE 
THAN $3,000 
When an investment in equipment of 
less than $200 results in a net saving of 
more than $3,000, that is news! 


A large concern which operates a fleet of 
trucks made the investment in a home-made 
oil purifier. With it the oil drained from 
the crankcase of the trucks was reclaimed 
at a total cost of less than five cents a gallon. 
The purifier brings the oil up to a predeter- 
mined temperature, and inexpensive chemi- 
cals are added. The oil is then filtered of 
and used in the trucks. 

Strip heaters are fastened to the oil tank 
so that there is good contact between the 
heaters and the surface of the tank. The 
entire tank, heaters and all, is then ericlosed 
in a well insulated jacket, and the heat is 
thereby confined to the spot where it caf 
be useful, and radiation losses are reduced 
to a minimum.—Submitted by Common- 


wealth Edison Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
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AIR CONDITIONING 


“A Proving Home for Air Conditioning 
Investigations,” by Elliott Harrington and 
Leon A. Mears. General Electric Review, 
March, 1934, pp. 138-147. General Electric 
Company, 1 River Road, Schenectady, N. Y., 
publishers. 

The house in which these tests were made 
consists of 11 rooms, 3 baths and a sun porch, 
and is located under quite extreme tempera- 
ture variations ranging from 104 degrees in 
the summer to 24 degrees below zero in the 
winter. This home is of ordinary frame con- 
struction and changes consist only of addi- 
tions of storm sashes to all windows, awnings 
on sun porch, windows for special testing 
and 4 inch of rigid board insulation on the 
underside of rafters. 


“More Kilowatt-Hour Sales from Air 
Conditioning,’ by Charles E. Michel. Elec- 
trical World, April 7, 1934, pp. 511-513. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 330 
West 42nd Street, New York City. 


BREWERIES 

“Utility Service Economy for Brewery 
Operation—2,” by F. W. Boldenweck and 
Willard M. Woll. Electric Light and Power, 
May, 1934, pp. 27-30. Bennett-Watts-Hay- 
wood Company, 360 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill., publishers. 

This article deals with the modernizing of 
a brewery which formerly used steam for 
practically all of its operations. The modern- 
izing with electric power, using steam only 
where an efficient heat balance could be ob- 
tained, resulted in a considerable saving in 
operating expenses. The authors have shown 
in detail the results of various tests which 
sold the brewery on the conversion to electric 
power. 


BRICK INDUSTRY 

“Electrical Lubrication.” Power Plant En- 
gineering, May, 1934, p. 209. Technical 
Publishing Company, 53 West Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

It has been found that when a current of 
electricity is passed through a mixture of 
clay and water the moisture is concentrated 
at the negative electrode. This feature is 
used in the brick industry in place of oil for 
lubricating molds and is much simpler than 
using either steam or oil. Another applica- 
tion in the ceramic industry is found in the 
ease with which ceramic shapes may be 
heated by passing alternating current through 
them rather than using drying ovens or air 
circulation. The advantage lies in the fact 
that the heating is uniform throughout and 
prevents cracking. At present the cost is high 
and the use is limited to large or special 
shapes which ordinarily require considerable 
me for drying by conservative methods. 


COMMERCIAL COOKING 


“Tomatoes and Kilowatts,” by B. M. 
Riker. Electric Light and Power, May, 1934, 
P. 31. Bennett- Watts-Haywood Company, 360 
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N. Michigan 
lishers. 

The author of this article points out the 
analogy between quantity purchase of toma- 
toes and electricity. He has pointed out that 
many restaurants and cafeterias could be 
completely electrified and result in less oper- 
ating expenses due to quantity purchase of 
electricity. The author points out that there 
have been a large number of commercial 
kitchens converted to electric operation dur- 
ing the past year. 


Avenue, Chicago, Ill., pub- 


CONTROLS 


“Co-ordination of Standard Controls Ade- 
quate in Quick-Reversing Service,” by V. B. 
Wilfley. Electrical World, March 31, 1934, 
pp. 481-482. McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
City. 

This article deals with the operation of 
standard equipment added to existing indus- 
trial equipment in order to provide automatic 
and semi-automatic controls. The author 
points out that it is not necessary to buy 
especially designed equipment in order to 
modernize various industrial motor applica- 
tions. The desired results can often be ob- 
tained by using the proper combination of 
control and other electrical attachments to 
accomplish such operations as quick-revers- 
ing, automatic cutting, etc. A wide variety 
of facilities already available in standard 
patterns will convert many pieces of indus- 
trial equipment into automatic or semi-auto- 
matic machines. 

CURRENT CONVERSION 

“Relaxation Inverter.’ Power Plant Engi- 
neering, May, 1934, pp. 235-237. Technical 
Publishing Company, 53 West Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

This article outlines an improved technique 
of converting direct current to alternating 
current by utilizing one tube in place of two 
tubes as ordinarily used. By proper utiliza- 
tion of tubes and circuits it is also possible 
to obtain a higher direct current than the 
original impressed alternating current. An- 
other application is that of converting direct- 
ly direct current from a low to a higher 
voltage. At present the amount of direct 
current power which can be transformed in 
this manner is rather small, but undoubtedly, 
future development will enable direct current 
transformation to be made with 
amounts of power. 


larger 
DIESEL ENGINES 

“64 Diesels in One Plant Are Practical,” 
by R. M. Schaefer. Power, May, 1934, pp. 
232-233. McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York City. 

A radical suggestion for industrial Diesel 
engine generating plants. 


ELECTRIC FURNACES 

“Induction Furnace Energy at Low Cost,” 
by C. M. Laffoon. Electrical World, April 
21, 1934, pp. 584-586. McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. 
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“Electric Annealing Slashes Strip Steel 
Rolling Costs,’ by P. N. Rugg. Electrical 
World, April 7, 1934, pp. 500-503. McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 


“Multi-Speed Motors to Save Pulp-Wood 
Wastage,’ by F. A. Nicholson and L. A. 
Burque. Electrical World, May 5, 1934, pp. 
650-652. McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York City. 





“Material Handling Speeded Many Ways.” 
Electrical World, March 31, 1934, pp. 476- 
477. McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 
330 West 42nd Street, New York City. 


INDUCTION MOTORS 


“Effects of Capacitors and Varied Voltages 
Upon Induction Motor Characteristics,” by 
F. O. Stebbins. General Electric Review, 
April, 1934, pp. 165-169. General Electric 
Company, 1 River Road, Schenectady, N. Y., 
publishers. 

This article contains several curves ac- 
companied by a very complete technical 
analysis of induction motor characteristics 
and how their power factor can be increased 
by the proper application of correct size 
static capacitors. It should be of particular 
interest to power men in the employ of com- 
panies which either penalize poor power 
factor or give discounts for good 


power 
factor. 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRIFICATION 


“Better Veneer from Poorer Logs—Elec- 
trically,” by B. A. Olson and K. L. Howe. 
Electrical World, March 24, 1934, pp. 438- 
440. McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 
330 West 42nd Street, New York City. 


MOTOR STARTING CURRENTS 
“Motor-Starting-Current Steps Based on 

Connected Load,” by Thomas J. Brosnan. 

Electrical World, April 28, 1934, pp. 608-609. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 330 
West 42nd Street, New York City. 
REACTIVE KVA 

“How Much Reactive Kva?’, by Eustace 
C. Soares. Electrical World, May 12, 1934, 
pp, 692-693. McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 


pany, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
City. 


STEAM PLANTS 


“Goodyear Installs 800 Lb. 
Power Generating System,” by 


Davis. Power, May, 1934, pp. 


Steam and 
Harry A. 


225-228. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 330 
West 42nd Street, New York City. 
Modernization of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company plant at Akron was accom- 
plished by the installation of high pressure 
boilers and extraction type turbines, to sup- 
ply power and process steam requirements. 





Electric Refrigerators 
(Continued from page 216) 


has forged its way into the select circle of 
real quota-smashers. 

Among the regional divisions the South- 
eastern continues to set the pace, while the 
Southwestern is a good second. The East 
Central and Middle West divisions are close 
together in their battle for third position, 
with the former holding a slight advantage. 

In total unit sales in April, New York as 
usual led the way with 28,325. Pennsylvania 
again was second, but Illinois for the first 
time failed to hold third place, losing out to 
Ohio, which registered 20,267 sales as against 
18,767 for Illinois. 

The utility companies and local bureaus 
are taking more interest in cooperative 
dealer sessions than ever before, as is evi- 
denced by the fact that more meetings have 
been held thus far this year than were held 
in all of last year. The schedule of Field 
Manager Allison is filled almost to the last 
of June, whereas in former years the end of 
May would see a discontinuance of dealer 
meetings until fall. 

The June schedule includes meetings in 
Johnstown, Pa., on the 11th; Clearfield, Pa., 
on the 12th, and Duluth, Minn., on the 14th, 
while for the period from June 15 to 22, 
inclusive, a complete schedule for the terri- 
tory of Northern States Power Co. in Minne- 
sota has been arranged. 


Annual Convention 
(Continued from page 179) 


advancement in the electric light and power 
industry, he saw great advances ahead in 
steam generation, transmission and _utiliza- 
tion of electricity. 

It has been the experience of the company 
with which he is connected, said Mr. Sporn, 
and of forward-looking companies in gen- 
eral, “that progressive engineering, going 
hand in hand with progressive management, 
can, even in times of stress, devise or help 
devise ways and means of effecting operat- 
ing economies, and of cutting costs of such 
capital expenditures as have to be made, and 
that these economies will more than justify 
the cost of such engineering. In other words, 
progressive engineering can be made to pay 
its way.” 

Mr Sporn illustrated a number of engi- 
neering developments of the American Gas 
and Electric Company system as examples 
of how engineering developments result in a 
reduction of capital and operating costs and 
help expand electric service. Starting with 
the generation station, he proceeded through 
transmission and distribution to utilization 
with an imposing array of data to show 
what undeviating attention and continual ac- 
ceptance of newer practices were doing to 
save money for his organization. Mr Sporn’s 
paper, completely illustrated, will appear in 
the next issue of the Bulletin, together with 
the discussions of the paper by Messrs J. 
Allen Johnson, N. E. Funk and A. E. Silver. 

The problems of increasing the sales of 
electricity, the meeting of competition, co- 
operation with other industries in the mer- 
chandising of electrical appliances and other 
subjects of related nature occupied the at- 
tention of delegates. and speakers at the 
second general session, Wednesday, June 
6th. The unusually large attendance of the 
chief executives of the light and power in- 
dustry at this session, as well as of those 
whose primary concern is in the merchandis- 
ing aspects of the industry, was indicative 
of the lines along which the interest of utility 
management is concentrated. 


The principal speakers at the meeting 
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were George E. Whitwell, vice president of 
the Philadelphia Electric Company and 
Chairman of the Sales Committee of the In- 
stitute; Allen L. Billingsley, President of the 
advertising firm of Fuller and Smith and 
Ross, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio; T. K. Quinn 
of the General Electric Company, New York; 
James E. Davidson, President of the Ne- 
braska Power Company, Omaha, and M. E. 
Skinner of the Niagara Hudson Power Cor- 
poration, Buffalo. 

The electric light and power industry 
must give more study towards increasing 
the consumption of electricity by the unprof- 
itable customer, Mr. Whitwell asserted. In 
the average company, the unprofitable resi- 
dence customers number about half of the 
total. These are the customers whose an- 
nual kilowatt hour consumption must be 
raised in order that rate reductions may be 
effected soundly. Any forced or expedient 
reduction at the present time to these small 
users will only aggravate the problem and 
increase the percentage of unprofitable cus- 
tomers, thereby rendering a further injustice 
to those whose increasing use entitles them 
to rate reductions in the lower blocks. 

Mr. Quinn also believes that the industry 
must concentrate on the domestic consumer 
whose use of electricity is kept at a mini- 
mum. “The small current customer is a 
liability directly on the books of the com- 
pany,” he said, “because the cost of serving 
him is often greater than the gross payments 
he makes. But he is a much greater liability 
as a limited user who does not enjoy the 
value, usefulness or convenience of the ser- 
vice at his very finger tips. He is a greater 
liability as a potential user of the major 
electrical home servants, who should have 
them but does not. If he happens to fully 
appreciate their worth and is still without 
them, so much the worse.” 

Mr. Davidson declared that the utility 
company and the dealer in electrical appli- 
ances must go hand in hand, with greater 
profit to themselves and with greater service 
to the customer. “There have been power 
company executives,’ he said, “that have 
deemed it wise to step out of the merchan- 
dising business as merchants and depend 
solely on their dealers for merchandise sales, 
aided by active sales promotion on the part 
of their companies. I cannot endorse this 
viewpoint. I am still old-fashioned enough 
to believe that power and light companies 
can and should carry on their own merchan- 


dising programs, and at the same time co- 
ordinate their advertising and selling in 
order to be of utmost assistance to their 
fellow dealers.” 

People have come to credit electricity with 
being one of the chief agencies in stimulating 
the new developments in modern dwellings, 
Mr. Billingsley said, and whether a modern 
home is labeled “an electrical home” or not, 
the public expects to find electricity as the 
major means of monopolizing most of its 
advantages for livability, “the wise utility,” 
he said, “will certainly regard the new house 
field as the first objective of electrical home 
promotion. If the new ideas in home con- 
struction have taken root in the public mind, 
it is our function to provide clear definitions 
of what constitutes an electrical home for 
the guidance of builders, architects and pros- 
pective home owners.” Mr. Billingsley’s ad- 
dress will appear in full in the next issue. 

A dramatic sound and picture presentation 
of Light and Vision—The Business Partner- 
ship was made by Mr. M. E. Skinner, who is 
chairman of the National Better Light-Better 
Sight Bureau. Mr. Skinner was assisted by 
Station WPG and members of the cast of 
“The March of Time.” 

At the third general session, held Wednes- 
day evening, June 6th, Mr. Frank A. Newton 
demonstrated how markedly general price 
levels have differed in the past few years 
from the trend in utility rates for electrical 
energy. By every test the rate policy of the 
industry was shown to have been continu- 
ously and most progressively fair to con- 
sumers, even to the point of complete conflict 
at times with other price-level trends. 

It was the plea of Mr. J. L. Hecht of the 
Public Service Company of Northern Illinois 
that operating functions could well be planned 
and executed for better adjustment to present 
trends on many properties. Mr Hecht cited 
examples of things done by his own organi- 
zation in furtherance of this viewpoint. 

Announcement of the winners in the prize 
competitions administered by the Institute 
were made by Mr. Frank W. Smith, Chair- 
man of the Prize Awards Committee, in his 
report for that committee. 

A new technicolor talking motion picture, 
produced through the Southern California 
Edison Company, Ltd., was introduced by 
Mr. W. C. Mullendore of that company. The 
picture showed the service which he indus- 
try can perform and is performing in the 
case of the modern electric kitchen. 
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